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Chronicle 


The War.—Along the lines from Ypres to Verdun 
there has been constant raiding and counter-raiding, but 
with one exception, the fighting has not been of a severe 
character nor productive of substan- 
tial gains to either side. South of 
Cambrai in the region of La Vac- 
querie the Germans carried out a series of attacks against 
the British lines. The British held the high ground west 
of the village and clung to it desperately, the heights 
changing hands several times. The initial thrust of the 
enemy had carried him into the British trenches, but 
toward the end of the week a realignment of the battle- 
front left both the defenders and the attacking troops 
practically in their original position. 

In Italy, where the belated winter has begun in its full 
severity in some parts of the Carnic Alps, the Austro- 
Germans are meeting great obstacles on their lines of 
transportation. Fighting in the north is becoming more 
and more difficult for the Allies and their opponents 
alike. The most striking events were the French at- 
tacks on Monte Tomba, just south of Alana, and the 
Italian attack near Zenson and Fossalta on the lower 
Piave. The French attack was a surprise attack a little 
north of Monte Tomba which, because of its elevation, 
is considered one of the key positions between the Brenta 
and the Piave. The Italians have so far stubbornly re- 
sisted all attempts to take Monte Tomba, though the 
Austro-Germans have apparently approached to its lower 
slopes. In their movement forward the French took over 
1,400 prisoners, some guns, and a vast supply of military 
stores. Along the lower Piave, the Italians stormed a 
“machine-gun nest” which the enemy had established 
and strongly entrenched at the only point at which they 
had reached the west bank of the stream. Like the 
French attack it was a surprise and accomplished its pur- 
pose. The west bank of the Piave has now been cleared 
and the Italian position is here intact. Several German 
air-raids on Padua have caused severe damage to its 
famous cathedral and to the shrine of St. Anthony. 
Against these raids the Holy Father has vigorously pro- 
tested. 

General Allenby’s troops are making steady gains north 
of Jerusalem. 


Bulletin, Dec. 31, p.m. 
Jan. 7, a.m. 


President Wilson addressed Congress in joint session 
on January 4. In his short speech he defined the Gov- 
ernment’s position in assuming control of the railroads 
and recommended legislation to 
finance the carriers and protect the 
stockholders during the period of 
the war. Shortly after the President’s address the Ad- 
ministration bill, framed to carry out his recommenda- 
tions, was introduced both in Senate and in House. The 
bill embodies the policies announced last week in the 
Presidential proclamation transferring the railroads to 
Federal control. The indications are that there will be 
no prolonged debate over the Administration bill unless 
it arises over the last section in the bill, which provides 
that “The Federal control of transportation systems 
herein and heretofore provided for shall continue for 
and during the period of the war and until Congress 
shall thereafter order otherwise.” Republican members 
of the House think they see in this provision the begin- 
ning of a government-ownership policy. 

The Russian demands at the Brest-Litovsk confer- 
ence contained fifteen clauses. They proposed: The 
evacuation of all Russian territory occupied by Ger- 
many, autonomy for Poland, the 
Lithuanian and Lettish provinces 
' and Turkish Armenia; settlement of 
the question of Alsace-Lorraine by plebiscite, with a 
guarantee of perfect freedom of vote; the restoration of 
Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro, with indemnity pro- 
vided out of an international fund; Serbia to have ac- 
cess to the Adriatic; Bosnia and Herzegovina to have 
complete autonomy ; contested Balkan territories to have 
autonomy until a plebiscite is taken; Rumania to recover 
all territory within her previous frontiers, after promis- 
ing to give autonomy to the Dobrudja and guaranteeing 
their rights to the Jews; autonomy for the regions of 
Trieste and the Trentino inhabited by Italians, until a 
plebiscite is taken; Germany to receive back her col- 
onies; restoration of Persia and Greece; neutralization 
of all maritime straits leading to inland seas, including 
the Canals of Suez and Panama; torpedoing of com- 
mercial ships on the high seas to be forbidden by inter- 
national agreement; belligerents to renounce war indem- 
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nities and commercial boycott after the war; peace con- 
ditions to be settled by a peace congress composed of 
delegates chosen by national, representative bodies; all 
secret diplomatic treaties to be declared null and void; 
gradual disarmament on land and sea, and the reestab- 
lishment of militia to replace standing armies. 

By January 2, the chances of a separate peace between 
Russia and the Central Powers seemed to dwindle away 
because of what Russia considered Germany’s unreason- 
able demands. Leon Trotzky, the Bolshevik Foreign 
Minister and his associates, maintained that the Baltic 
Provinces were in reality under military pressure as long 
as German troops were in control and that their votes 
on peace must be ignored since they are virtually German 
Provinces. On their return from Brest-Litovsk to 
Petrograd the Russian delegates laid Germany’s demands 
before the Council of Commissioners. The Council did 
not favor their acceptance. Detailed elaboration of the 
German peace terms showed that the Germans held that 
Poland, Lithuania, Courland, Livonia and Esthonia had 
already “defined themselves nationally” within the 
meaning of the peace terms and insisted that they should 
not vote again. The Germans also explained, through 
General Hoffman, that Germany could not evacuate Riga, 
Libau and other occupied points, until certain that all 
Russia sanctioned peace. Otherwise Germany’s enemies 
might assist the Ukraine or other disaffected sections in 
opposition to the Central Powers. 

The second article of the German peace terms, over 
which the split occurred between the delegates of the 
Central Powers and the Russian Commissioners reads: 

The Russian Government having in accordance with its prin- 
ciples, proclaimed for all peoples, without exception, living 
within the Russian Empire, the right of self-determination, in- 
cluding complete reparation, takes cognizance of the decision 
expressing the will of people demanding a full state of depen- 
dence and separation from the Russian Empire for Poland, Lith- 
uania, Courland, and portions of Esthonia and Livonia. The 
Russian Government recognizes that in the present circum- 
stances these manifestations must be regarded as the expression 
of the will of the people, and is ready to draw conclusions 
therefrom. As in these districts to which the foregoing stipu- 
lations apply, the question of evacuation is not such as is pro- 
vided for in Article I (in which Germany declared herself ready 
as soon as peace had been concluded and Russia had demobilized, 
to evacuate her present positions in occupied Russian territory, 
in so far as no differences resulted from Article II), a special 
commission shall discuss and fix the time and other details in 
conformity and in accordance with the Russian idea of the neces- 
sary ratification by plebiscite on broad lines and without any 
military pressure whatever of the already existing proclamation 
ot separation. 

The Bolshevik organ the Jzvestia, denounced the Ger- 
man terms. For while these terms in principle admit no 
annexations, they declare that the provinces mentioned 
in Article II had already asserted their independence of 
Russia and that the Russian Government in accordance 
with its principles must recognize that fact, and that Ger- 
man troops would not therefore be withdrawn from those 
territories. 
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To the German proposals the Russians countered by a 
set of resolutions embodying the immediate evacuation of 
occupied territory pending a referendum, the evacuated 
districts to be governed by locally elected representatives 
of the people who are to be aided by the militia. The situa- 
tion reached a crisis on January 4, when in the main com- 
mittee of the Reichstag, the Imperial Chancellor Count 
von Hertling stated that the German Government must 
return a negative reply to the Russian proposal that the 
peace conference should be transferred from Brest- 
Litovsk to Stockholm. He also declared that Foreign 
Minister von Kuehlmann had been instructed to inform 
the Russian delegates at Brest-Litovsk that Germany 
could not accept their demand for the evacuation of the 
occupied provinces before a popular vote to decide their 
status was taken. On January 7 it was reported that 
for the present the peace pourparlers were temporarily 
suspended. 

Great Britain’s answer to the Czernin peace terms of 
the Central Powers as announced during the negotiations 
at Brest-Litovsk was delivered by Premier Lloyd George 

at the recent conference of the Brit- 
The Lloyd George 5.1, | aborites. He declared that Eng- 
a land and her allies were not fighting a 
war of aggression against the German people, and that the 
destruction or the disruption of the German people had 
never for a moment been their aim. “ Our wish is not to 
destroy Germany’s great position in the world but to turn 
her aside from schemes of military domination to devote 
her strength to beneficent tasks.” Great Britain, he said, 
would stand by France to the death in the demand for 
the “ reconsideration ” of Alsace-Lorraine. Referring to 
the Austro-German peace proposals at the Brest-Litovsk 
conference, he said: “It is impossible that any perma- 
nent peace could be erected on such a foundation. Mere 
lip service to the formula of no annexations, no indem- 
nity and self-determination is useless.” He declared 
that an independent Poland comprising all genuinely 
Polish elements who desired to participate was an essen- 
tial to peace. Great Britain and her allies were not fight- 
ing to destroy Austro-Hungary or to deprive Turkey of 
its capital or of the rich lands in Asia Minor and Thrace 
which are predominantly Turkish. “ Our viewpoint,” the 
Premier declared, “is that the adoption of a democratic 
government by Germany would be the most convincing 
evidence that the old spirit of- military domination was 
dead, but that is a question for the German people to 
decide.” He found it difficult to speak of Russia without 
suspension of judgment. Her only salvation, he thought, 
must come from her own people. The Dardanelles should 
be neutralized and internationalized. ‘ Arabia, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine are entitled to recog- 
nition and separate national conditions. The days of the 
treaty of Vienna are long past. We can no longer submit 
the future of European civilization to the arbitrary de- 
cision of a few negotiators.” Government with the con- 
sent of the governed must be the basis of settlement. 























Brazil.—Another nation has sent an official answer to 
the Pope’s peace proposal. His Excellency, Don Carlo 
Magalhaes de Azevedo, the Minister of Brazil to the 
Holy See, on November 20 for- 
warded to the Cardinal Secretary of 
State his Government’s reply to the 
Pontifical note. The delay in its publication is due to 
the fact that it was sent by a special courier, and that at 
the time when the note appeared Brazil was still neutral. 

The President of Brazil declares that his country has 
entered the war from no motive of conquest, bound as 
it is by its republican Constitution to have recourse to 
arbitration for the settlement of disputes with foreign 
nations, and actuated by a desire to preserve amicable 
relations with other powers, and to extend hospitality to 
the strangers who seek its borders. Had Germany not 
extended to America its war of violent aggression and 
its interference with the commerce of neutral peoples, 
Brazil, the President declares, would have remained out- 
side the conflict, in spite of the manifest sympathy of 
its people with the cause of the Allies. In entering the 
war Brazil had for its motive neither hatred nor profit, 
but the sole purpose of defending its flag and its funda- 
mental rights. Being one of many nations menaced in 
their sovereignty, Brazil could not remain aloof, but has 
joined its forces with theirs in the interests of humanity. 


Reply to the Pope’s 
Note 


Nevertheless there is not a single Brazilian heart which has 
not been profoundly moved by the eloquent appeal made in 
the name of God by his Holiness in behalf of peace. Although 
Brazil, under its present free Constitution, is not officially com- 
mitted to any religion whatsoever, it cannot forget that it oc- 
cupies the third place among the Catholic Latin nations. For 
a century, more or less, its relations with the Government of 
the Church have been marked by a constant, uninterrupted, con- 
spicuous cordiality. This being the case, Brazil fully appreciates 
the generous motives which inspired the Sovereign Pontiff to 
address his appeal to the heads of the belligerent Powers. 


The President gives a rapid resumé of the principal 
points insisted on by the Pope, but declares that it be- 
longs to the peoples directly interested to decide whether 
or not their honor can be maintained and tranquillity 
assured. 

While there exists « military and political organization which 
has everywhere violated the respect due to right, which has 
destroyed everything that the human mind had thought definitely 
established for the mitigation of the rigors of war, which has 
annihilated everything that Christian sentiment had made the 
inspiration of the society of nations, it is for the peoples to 
say whether or not, now that confidence can no longer be had 
in treaties and international good faith, there exists a force or 
rather a new spirit, capable of guaranteeing peace in such a man- 
ner, that out of the evils and miseries and sufferings of the 
war there can arise a better world, the fruit of reason and lib- 
erty itself. 

Only under such conditions, concludes the President 
of Brazil, will it be possible to sign a lasting peace; only 
with such assurances can the nations great and small 
take their proper place in the world, and possessing the 
same rights, make an exchange of thoughts, works and 
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productions, “ under the zegis and protection of justice 
and equity.” The communication ends with the grace 
ful loyal compliments to the Holy Father which are 
usual in the dealings of Catholic countries with the Holy 
See. 


France.—The Holy Father, in a letter sent by Cardi- 
nal Gasparri, has expressed his hearty commendation of 
the program of the French “ Corporation of Christian 
Writers,” who have pledged them- 
selves to strive by all means in their 
power to defend the family, to secure 
the repeal of laws tending to loosen the marriage tie, to 
secure punishment for those who propagate iniquitous 
doctrines, to work for the cause of Catholic education, 
and to obtain for religious Congregations the right to 
teach. Commenting on the program and especially the 
part which refers to the rehabilitation of the religious, 
thé Jrish Catholic quotes a declaration which is making 
the rounds of the Catholic French press and is said to 
have been made by M. Clemenceau some months before 
his appointment to the Premiership of the French Re- 
public: 


Clemenceau’s Decla- 
ration 


It would be monstrous to drive out of the country once more 
persons to whose care we were happy to confide our too numer- 
ous wounded soldiers, who, very often without them, would have 
received none. The Separation law and the law on the religious 
Congregations, at least in their present form, constitute a heavy 
fault. The war may furnish opportunities to repair them. It 
would be iniquitous, and consequently impolitic, to let them slip. 

The opinion with which the French Premier is cred- 
ited is only one of the evidences of the growing recog- 
nition of the need France has of the religious, and of 
the crying injustice of depriving of their rights as citi- 
zens those who throughout the war have given an 
example of the highest type of self-sacrificing patriotism. 


Rome.—The attempts made to involve the Holy 
Father in the Caillaux scandal, which have been given 
currency in certain sections of the French and the Ital- 
ian press, have been effectually an- 
swered by the following authorized 
statement in the Osservatore Ko- 


Caillaux and the 


V atican 


mano: 


The Parisian correspondent of an evening newspaper tele- 
graphs that it appears from the documents transmitted to the 
Commission that Madame Caillaux had an interview at Rome 
with Cardinal Gasparri, and that M. Caillaux had interviews 
with a certain number of prelates, in which he invited them 
to work for a separate peace for Italy. M. Caillaux promised 
in return the reestablishment of diplomatic relations between 
France and the Vatican. We are authorized to state in the 
most absolute manner that the Cardinal Secretary of State 
had no interview whatsoever with Madame Caillaux either 
at the Vatican or elsewhere. Similarly the alleged meetings 
of M. Caillaux with a certain number of prelates are wholly 
imaginary. The same correspondent also declares that M. Sem- 
bat states in the Lanterne that Cavallini presented the wife 
of a French deputy, M. Lebous, to the Holy Father. We are 
likewise authorized to say that this statemeni is quite without 
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foundation. ‘The Holy See vigorously protests against this 
disloyal effort to involve it in the affair. 

Catholics would do well to remember this emphatic 
denial of the rumors which are being circulated by the 
enemies of the Church with the object of discrediting 
the Pope and the Vatican. It is downright falsehood 
to declare that the Holy See had any part in the disgrace- 


ful intrigue. 


Russia.—Reports keep coming of fighting in the South. 
The Ukrainians took the towns of Kharkov and 
Alexandrovsk from the Bolsheviki, disarming the garri- 
sons. Revolutionary forces - still 
occupy parts of the Don mining coun- 
try but are unable to send coal to 
Petrograd. Late last week a Kieff dispatch reported that 
the Ukrainians had sent the Bolsheviki an ultimatum 
demanding that the latter’s troops be withdrawn from 
the regions within twenty-four hours, and that they 
should state whether they consider themselves at peace 
or at war with the Ukraine. The Bolsheviki decided to 
negotiate with the Government of the Ukraine provided 
it does not hinder their military operations against Gen- 
eral Kaledine. The entire population of the Don valley 
is said to be mobilized, all men of military age being 
under arms, women and youths being employed on the 
fighting line, and thousands of regular army officers hav~ 
ing joined General Kaledine, whom the Cossacks have 
selected Hetman by a vote of 562 out of 638. Advices 
dated January 6 announced that the Bolsheviki and the 
Ukrainian legislative body have come to terms, the 
former expressing a readiness to withdraw their troops 
from the Ukraine and the latter agreeing to cease sup- 
porting Kalendine and his Cossacks. 

On December 27 the Red Guard, acting under the 
orders of Finance Commissioner Menshinsky, seized the 
private banks in Petrograd including the branch of the 
National City Bank of New York, 
the manager of which was arrested 
for a time because he refused to give 
up his keys. In most cases no resistance was offered the 
Commissioner’s agents. He asserts that his high-handed 
action was necessary, because the banks were sending in 
false reports to the Government of their business activi- 
ties. The banks are to be permitted to open again after 
their books are inspected. The Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates have approved a decree nationalizing all private 
banks and making banking a State monopoly. The 
authorities are empowered to examine the contents of 
safes and to seize all gold and bullion. The Government 
appears to be practically bankrupt, as all its sources of 
revenue are cut off, and the capital is suffering from a 
grave shortage of money. 

The Constitutional Assembly, it has been announced, 
will open on January 18 provided a quorum of 400 is 
present. The Bolsheviki, it seems, are not opposed to 
the Assembly’s gathering, but as yet there have not been 
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enough accredited delegates in the capital to begin de- 
liberations. The Petrograd correspondent of the London 
Daily News writes that “ The Bolshevik Government is 
extremely efficient, energetic and decisive, though faced 
by noisy opposition from the privileged classes, who are 
doing all they can to check it by sabotage and libel. The 
people may not like the Bolsheviki, but.they obey them 
with startling alacrity, and the Government is based on 
real force.” 

Mr. John F. Stevens, Chief of the American Railway 
Commission to Russia, arrived at Nagasaki, Japan, on 
December 19 from Vladivostok, and after announcing 
that he intended to return to Russia 
soon he made the following state- 
ment: 


Mr. Stevens’ 
Report 


Russia at present presents a completely chaotic condition, 
permeated by the most clever German propaganda in every 
way and everywhere among all classes of the people. Never- 
theless, I believe the better judgment of the mass of the people 
will be asserted, and Germany will not succeed in forcing a 
separate peace. Such a peace cannot be concluded if the 
Allies promptly give their help and suggestions. 

The Maximalists, now in control, are much stronger than 
generally credited. In any future reorganization or attempts 
at a stable government the Maximalists must be considered 
and handled rightly. 

The chaos is most evident in the manufacturies and railway 
shops, where the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates are in 
absolute control. They work or not, as they please, and every- 
where may be seen workmen loafing. Women are doing much 
of the work in the shops, along the railway tracks, and in the 
fields, and even acting as brakemen. Where one woman is 
working 500 men are loafing. 

A hundred thousand soldiers are crowding the stations, 
attempting the management of the trains and supporting them- 
selves on a small daily allowance, to which they add by thievery 
and smuggling. 

The railways and all other industries are operating at orily 
20 per cent of their effective powers. Food is plenty, but is 
not being distributed. The peasants are holding a three years’ 
stock of wheat and other staples, but refuse to sell because the 
ruble has greatly depreciated in value or is regarded by them 
with suspicion. 

The Government evidently is unable to commandeer food 
and a famine threatens, for which the peasants are largely 
responsible. There is also a coal famine and the production 
is only one-third of the normal because the miners are refusing 
to work. 

At Vladivostok supplies of all kinds are carefully guarded. 
The port authorities have erected large warehouses and there 
is not muclt deterioration in the supplies. The Bolsheviki are 
in possession and the soldiers maintain order, but laborers are 
uneasy at the prospect that the continuation of the good con- 
dition is uncertain. 

Siberia is not so much disturbed as Russia, and it is the 
people’s desire to support any Government appearing to be 
stable. The uncertainty in Russia rests in the vast preponder- 
ance of the 130,000,000 persons in the peasant class. If Germany 
is allowed to finance and advise them the situation is lost. 


Mr. Stevens stated that everywhere he went he found 
the Russian people well-disposed toward the United 
States and he thinks our influence in the country is 
stronger than that of the other Allies. 
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Economic Freedom and Industrial Democracy 


Epwin V. O’Hara, LL.D. 


T is obvious that there can be no hope of industrial 
peace until labor is possessed of a sufficiency of 
material income to maintain its home life in decent 

comfort from day to day, and is moreover secured against 
the economic risks incident to birth and death, old age 
and sickness. Many who have grudgingly assented to 
these fundamental demands will now assert the convic- 
tion that with the granting of these requests, enough has 
been demanded and enough has been granted. With 
sufficiency and security let labor be content. But it will 
not be so. Sufficiency and security, as Mr. Belloc has 
pointed out in a brilliant essay, are quite compatible with 
industrial slavery and serfdom. A civilization like our 
own, with its Christian traditions and its general diffu- 
sion of education, will not be content with a servile State. 
There is no reasonable doubt that even if men were well 
fed they would still struggle to be free. Mr. Justice 
Brandeis testified in this sense before the Federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations: 

Unrest, in my mind, never can be removed, and fortunately 
never can be removed by mere improvement of the material 
and physical condition of the workingmen. If it were we 
should run great risk of improving their material condition 
and reducing their manhood. 


What greater freedom can be desired than that which 
is guaranteed to every American citizen? Is it alleged 
that political democracy with its constitutional safeguards 
fails to provide adequately for the liberty of the individ- 
ual? It is not a question of political, but of economic 
freedom. On the one hand are the small number of cap- 
italists owning and controlling the greater part of the 
means of production; on the other, the multitude of dis- 
possessed proletariat owning nothing but their labor 
power. This is their sole economic possession, and as 
labor can produce nothing to satisfy the wants of its 
owner except by its application to land and capital in the 
means of production, it has come to pass that the great 
multitude of workers are the economic dependents of 
those few who own the capital. It will be said that the 
laborer is free to contract the sale of his labor power in 
return for wages which he receives. It is true that he is 
legally free. But, as Dr. John A. Ryan remarks in this 
connection, there are other hindrances to freedom besides 
legal and political restrictions. Freedom does not con- 
sist in an abstract right, but in the active power to secure 
the possession or enjoyment of that to which one has a 
right. The essence of, freedom of contract is the ability 
not to contract. The owner of capital has this power be- 
cause he has a reserve of wealth and can exist comfort- 
ably for a considerable time even if no wheel should move 
in his factories. Moreover, he can refuse to contract 
with any particular workman because he has generally a 


choice of workers in the labor market. But the laborer 
who has nothing but his labor cannot refuse to contract ; 
he cannot hesitate long to accept the terms that are offered 
him. 

“The power of the employer to withhold bread is a 
much more powerful weapon than that of the employee 
to withhold his labor. Low wages are bad in the worker’s 
eyes but unemployment with starvation in the background 
is much worse.” The fact is, therefore, outstanding that 
in the present arrangement of society, the laborer is not 
free but is in a state of economic dependence on the cap- 
italist. 

Moreover, the only remedy possible to the laborer, as 
long as he remains dispossessed of ownership in the 
means of production, is very largely denied him through 
the combined efforts of the employing class, namely, the 
right of dealing with the employer through labor organ- 
ization, collectively with his fellows. The laboring man 
had hoped by pooling his strength with others of his class 
to deal collectively where he could not successfully deal 
as an individual. And while he has been successful to a 
limited degree, he has hitherto largely failed through the 
determination of great combinations of capital to “ man- 
age their own business ” and not to be dictated to by the 
employee. 

Of course this is the crux of the whole matter, whether 
industry is to be managed despotically or whether some 
element of democratic control is to be introduced. Em- 
ployers who refuse to deal with organized labor tell how 
freely they welcome individual workmen with grievances. 
In this they resemble the benevolent despot who in olden 
times on stated days graciously “ granted audiences to 
which his faithful subjects might bring their complaints 
against his officers or agents.” 

Again, the legal principles invoked in contemporary 
economic controversy were laid down at a time when the 
wide diffusion of private ownership of property was con- 
sidered, and rightly considered, the solid foundation of 
personal liberty. In that condition the safeguarding of 
private property rights was equivalent to safeguarding 
human rights and on that theory the guarantees were 
created. Today that condition has passed. Private prop- 
erty is no longer diffused among the body of citizens but 
is concentrated in the hands of the few, whereas the 
many have been dispossessed of everything except their 
bare labor power. Still the main business of our courts 
of law is the defense of private property rights, even to 
the disadvantage of human rights. 

Not only so. The Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution has been practically appropriated by the 
corporations. This amendment was written as a humani- 
tarian measure prohibiting any law which would “ abridge 
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the privileges of citizens,” or “ deprive citizens of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law.” It was 
intended primarily to safeguard the newly enfranchised 


negroes. It was, says a competent authority, 


aimed at restraining and checking the powers of wealth and 
privilege. It was to be a charter of liberty for human rights 
against property rights. The transformation has been rapid 
and complete. It operates today to protect the rights of prop- 
erty to the detriment of the rights of man. It has become the 
Magna Charta of accumulated and organized capital. 


Practically every important law enacted in the United 
States for the amelioration of the condition of labor has 
been attacked in the courts as being in contravention of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. By this 
means laws for the protection of child labor, for the we!- 
fare of women workers, for the protection of men in 
hazardous occupations, have been annulled or retarded 
for a decade, a melancholy story of the greed of employ- 
ers and of lack of vision in courts of law. 

“ Most important of all,” says Belloc truly, “is the fact 
that livelihood is at the will of the possessors.” It can be 
granted by the possessors to the non-possessors or it can 
be withheld. The real sanction in our society for the ar- 
rangement by which it is conducted, is not punishment 
enforceable by the courts but the withholding of liveli- 
hood from the dispossessed by the possessors. Most men 
now fear the loss of employment more than they fear legal 
punishment. 

What is to be the remedy? How is economic liberty 
to be secured? By Socialism? No, for the experience 
of the great war has revealed even to the workers that 
they would have less freedom under a bureaucratic State 
control than under a great corporation ; even the freedom 
to strike would be taken from them. 

Nor will the remedy lie in profit-sharing or pension 
systems, which may indeed improve the material condi- 
tion of the employee but which operate largely, and are 
largely so intended, to bind him to a particular employ- 
ment. There must be a division of responsibilities as well 
as of profits. The remedy will be found in the general 
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recognition of the principle of collective bargaining, and 
in every device, legal and social, which will encourage 
more extensive distribution of private ownership and co- 
operative control of industry. 

The same arguments avail for the autocratic control 
of business that avail for political autocracy. The same 
arguments and no others. There was a time when gov- 
ernments were considered by many to exist for the benefit 
of the governing class, and the incapacity of the people 
to conduct their political affairs has been the subject of 
many a learned disquisition. But while the leavening in- 
fluence of Christianity with its doctrine of the dignity of 
the human person, and with the general diffusion of ed:- 
cation, encouraging experiments have been made in the 
direction of political democracy ; for example, the Amer- 
ican commonwealth. These experiments have not been 
ideally successful, but few who hold Christian principles 
will question that they are fundamentally in harmony 
with Christian aspirations. These aspirations will he 
canalized in the future no less by industrial democracy 
than by political democracy. 

The argument is all away from Socialism, towards a 
wider diffusion of privately owned property among the 
working classes, an ownership of stock in corporations 
which will entitle them to an effective voice on the boards 
of directors; in any case, an ownership of productive 
private property which alone will make them economically 
free. It is only on this basis of the “ ownership of lucra- 
tive property ” by the head of the family, that Pope Leo 
XIII finds adequate provision that the members of the . 
family may “ keep themselves honorably from want and 
misery amid the uncertainties of this mortal life.” That 
is the workingman’s clear right. 

Only in the progressive democratization of industry, 
in the steady growth of the cooperative ownership and 
control of the means of production by the workers them- 
selves, will be found the balance-wheel which will pre- 
serve society between the extremes of individualism and 
Socialism, which will harmonize the demands for social 
stability and social progress. 


Laymen and Canon Law 


Joun T. Creacu, J.U.D., S.T.L. 


HE layman who regards the new code of canon 
law sees in it a body of law regulating the life 


of the great spiritual society of which he finds 


himself a citizen. In this view, every title and every 


canon of the new legislation have an importance for 
him, providing as they do for his spiritual well-being. 
It is for his sake that Pope and bishops and priests 
discharge their functions, that the Roman Curia ener- 
gizes in its manifold departments, that duties are im- 
posed and rights defined and offenses penalized and 
laws of procedure established. 


For what is more or 


less true of some other societies, is unquestionably and 
fully true of the Church:—“ Salus populi suprema lex.” 
This being understood, we may attempt—what with- 
out this understanding would be apt to convey a wrong 
impression of the relation of the laity to the code—to 
direct attention to some provisions in which the lay- 
man may be supposed to have a more immediate and 
particular interest. 

Citizenship in the Church is acquired through Bap- 
tism. Baptism supposed, a person becomes a citizen of 
a diocese or of a parish in two ways, either by fixing his 



















































domicile there permanently, or by what is known as quasi- 
domicile, which supposes actual residence in a locality 
with the intention of remaining there more than six 
months. A married woman necessarily has the domi- 
cile of her husband, and the domicile of a minor is 
identified with that of his parent or guardian; but it is 
possible for a wife or for a child over seven years old 
to acquire a quasi-domicile distinct from the residence 
of husband or parent. All these provisions have a seri- 
ous practical importance in relation to rights and du- 
ties, and furnish the means of determining who is one’s 
bishop or one’s parish priest. 

Good citizenship in the Church evidently means, first 
of all, good Catholicism. Hence the law that care must 
be taken to avoid not only what is clearly heretical but 
all errors as well that approximate more or less closely 
to heresy. To this end, it is the duty of a Catholic to 
observe, in addition to the dogmatic definitions of the 
Church, those rulings and decrees of the Holy See in 
which erroneous tendencies are proscribed. A Cath- 
olic must moreover avoid any conduct that would 
endanger his faith or proclaim its weakness. He is not 
allowed to participate in non-Catholic religious ser- 
vices, although the law tolerates, for grave reason, a 
merely passive assistance at funerals, marriages and 
like functions. Even in these latter cases, if there is 
any doubt about the sufficiency of the reason alleged, 
the matter must be referred to higher authority so that 
attendance may become lawful. He may not marry a 
non-Catholic or a member of a condemned society. He 
must provide his children with a Catholic education. He 
has the duty of frequently hearing sermons and 
catechetical instructions and of seeing that his children 
and servants do likewise. Even as to the books and 
papers he reads he must be guided by general prin- 
ciples of religion and by the specific rules of the Index. 

But the Church makes it clear in her code that un- 
compromising Catholicism does not connote hostility to 
members of other churches. No one is to be con- 
strained to become a Catholic. All priests are ex- 
plicitly charged with a special solicitude for the non- 
Catholics resident in their parishes. The blessings of 
the Church may be given to those who are not of the 
household of the Faith, to obtain for them either the 
light of faith, or, jointly with this, bodily health. More 
significant, Mass may be said for any living person what- 
soever or for any soul in purgatory. Even for an ex- 
communicated person a priest may privately say Mass, 
the only restriction being that if the excommunication 
has been officially published by Rome with an intima- 
tion that all must shun the offender, the Mass must 
be for conversion. 

Because the vigor of Catholic life depends largely 
on the extent to which the Faithful avail themselves of 
what is so distinctively a trait of the Church, its Sacra- 
mental system, a considerable section of the code is de- 
voted to the Sacraments. Baptism must be administered 
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to infants as soon as possible, and the clergy are com- 
manded frequently to admonish the Faithful of this grave 
obligation. The name given at Baptism must be the name 
of a saint, and if the parents refuse to comply with this 
law, the minister of the Sacrament must add a saint’s 
name. Ordinarily no one may act as god-parent who 
has not reached his fourteenth year; and in both Bap- 
tism and Confirmation sponsors assume a real obliga- 
tion of watching over the religious well-being and 
Catholic education of their god-children. 

The old rule requiring as a minimum the reception 
of the Sacrament of Penance at least once a year is 
reaffirmed. Freedom in the choice of a confessor is 
strikingly emphasized in the provision which authorizes 
confession to any approved priest, even if he be of a 
rite different from that of the penitent. A _ parish 
priest is empowered to absolve his parishioners any- 
where, even in another diocese. Confession within 
eight days before or within eight days after a feast to 
which an indulgence is attached, suffices to fulfil the re- 
quirement of confession for that indulgence, and a 
further concession is made to those who are accus- 
tomed to confess at least twice a month, inasmuch as 
these customary confessions will contribute to the gain- 
ing of any indulgence except a jubilee. 

The code enacts that the period for Easter Com- 
munion shall run from Palm Sunday to Low Sunday, 
and at the same time gives to bishops the right to ex- 
tend this time, if they see fit, so that it shall begin on 
the fourth Sunday of Lent and terminate on Trinity 
Sunday. However, as the code also allows indults 
previously granted to remain in force, and as the United 
States enjoys an indult which fixes the two limits as 
the first Sunday of Lent and Trinity Sunday, our disci- 
pline in this regard probably will remain unchanged, 
especially as the reasons for the indult still exist in 
many places. But we are affected by the canon which 
directs that all should be persuaded to receive their 
Paschal Communion in their own parish churches, and 
obliges those who communicate elsewhere to inform 
their parish priest of that fact. For reasons simply of 
devotion or piety a Latin Catholic may receive Holy 
Communion, but not the Paschal Communion, in an- 
other rite. Of more practical importance than most 
laymen probably would believe is the article of the new 
law giving to persons unable to fast and confined by 
illness to their homes for a month the right to receive 
Holy Communion once or twice a week even when the 
Eucharistic fast has been broken by taking nourish- 
ment in liquid form. Both laity and clergy are affected 
by the requirement that priests shall strive to excite 
devotion toward the Sacrament of the Altar, shall ex- 
hort the members of their flock to assist at daily Mass 
and to visit the Blessed Sacrament, and shall encourage 
the practice of daily Communion. 

Of interest to some will be the knowledge that the 
law of the Church expressly declares it a crime for any 
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reason or in any manner to force a youth to become a 
priest or to hinder one called to that state of life from 
following his vocation. Of more universal interest is 
the canon condemning neglect of the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction and urging the greatest care in sum- 
moning a priest before the dying person has become 
unconscious. 

The important section devoted to marriage contains 
much that is familiar—like the declaration that any con- 
ditional agreement frustrating the primary end of mat- 
rimony, the procreation of children, renders the con- 
tract null and void—but it is especially interesting be- 
cause of the innovations it contains, only the more im- 
portant of which may be noted here. The impediment 
of consanguinity has been restricted to the third degree, 
reckoning canonically, which means that henceforth 
marriages between third cousins will be lawful, but not 
between second cousins. The impediment of disparity 
of worship which formerly nullified marriage between 
an unbaptized person and one validly baptized in any 
church, now applies only when the baptized person is a 
Catholic, by baptism or conversion, at the time of the 
marriage. The age for valid marriage has been raised 
to sixteen years completed for males and fourteen years 
completed for females, though the clergy are in- 
structed to discountenance the marriage of persons who 
have not reached the age approved by local custom. 
Spiritual relationship arises only from the Sacrament 
of Baptism and exists only between the baptizer and 
the baptized and between the sponsor and his or her 
godchild. Children who have not completed their 
twenty-first year may not be married without the 
knowledge of their parents or against their parents’ 
just dissent, unless the Bishop, on the case being re- 
ferred to him, judge that a sufficiently grave reason 
makes the union advisable. Marriage may be con- 
tracted at any time of the year, but marriage at a 
Nuptial Mass, unless the consent of the Bishop be 
secured, is forbidden from the first Sunday of Advent 
to Christmas Day inclusively, and from Ash Wednes- 
day to Easter Sunday inclusively. Catholics should be 
married in the parish church and with a Mass, and if 
for any reason this latter provision of the law is not 
observed, the parish priest should see to it that the Mass 
is said later and the nuptial blessing given. As a rule 
marriage should not be permitted earlier than three 
days after the last publication of the banns. 

The new law on fast and abstinence allows the use 
of fish and flesh at a meal, thus removing the reason for 
some interesting subterfuges employed by the laity in 
the past. 
abstinence, days of fast and abstinence, and days of fast, 
a distinction that will be of importance in the compara- 
tively few cases in which our many indults and more 
numerous dispensations make its application necessary 
for us. Lent ends at noon on Easter Saturday. 
Catholics are bound by the law of abstinence once they 
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Also, the law distinguishes between days of 





have reached the age of seven years. The obligation 
of fasting begins with the completion of the twenty- 
first year and ceases for both men and women when 
they enter on their sixtieth year. Though the code as 
a whole is effective only from Pentecost of 1918, the 
section on fast and abstinence has already been made 
operative. 

The limitations necessarily put upon an article such 
as this which we now bring to a close force us to be 
content with the foregoing summary of certain nota- 
ble features of the code. Anyone who will have the 
curiosity to read for himself the new law will realize 
how incomplete this summary is. However, a book and 
not an article would be required if one were to attempt 
even a measure of completeness. Especially is this true 
since what has been left unremarked is, much of it, 
as noteworthy as the rule which requires that con- 
tracts coming before the ecclesiastical courts shall be 
adjudicated according to the civil law of the locality in 
which the contract was made; or as interesting and 
suggestive as another canon which obliges all employers 
to pay a just wage, to burden the employed with no tasks 
that are incompatible with their age or sex, and to see 
that workmen have leisure for the performance of their 
religious duties and the proper care of their families. 
But even an imperfect summary can, let us hope, serve 
the useful purpose of enabling the reader to form at least 
a general idea of the nature and content of this extraor- 
dinary law-book. 


The Dream of Immortality 
DANIEL A. Lorp, S.J. 


HE mad anxiety of certain modern philosophers 

to run away from the idea of immortality is 
what Hardy would call one of life’s little ironies. 
Toward the beginning of the war, Haeckel took occasion 
from the carnage of the battlefield to remark pityingly 
that after all immortality is a dream, a beautiful dream, 
but a dream none the less. Whereat, sundry reviews 
nodded solemnly assenting heads. 

It takes a man with the calm assurance of Haeckel to 
stigmatize all mankind, save himself, a small ‘coterie of 
materialists in our day, and an insignificant scattering 
of ancients, as deluded dreamers. The acquaintance of 
a high-school student with the literature of Greece and 
Rome, the most casual dipping into Egyptian archeology, 
any slight knowledge of Hindu or Chinese beliefs, the 
burial rites of the Mound Builders, or the traditional be- 
liefs of the American Indians show that pagan nations 
were scarcely a pace behind the Hebrews and the peo- 
ples of Christian Europe in their belief in immortality. 
But of course they were all sound asleep. How for- 
tunate for our generation that we possess a human alarm- 
clock to wake us from our dream, beautiful though it be. 
Is not unbelief astoundingly modest? 

To begin with, I freely admit that if there are no souls, 
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there is, of course, no immortality. We are only too 
grimly aware of the death of the body and its conse- 
quent decay. But former essays in armchair philosophy 
have been love’s labor lost if their readers have not 
been confirmed in their belief that they have souls dis- 


tinct from their bodies and performing intellectual acts 


and free acts of the will which no mere body could per- 
form. Naturally, though, as Haeckel does not own a 
soul of his own but believes himself to be blood-brother, 
or at least first cousin, of the bull and the chamois and 
that most fashionable relative, the ape, it would be 
simply nonsense for him to expect immortality. A plump 
turkey at Thanksgiving-time would have a far better 
chance. 

But you, faithful reader, in your armchair and I in 
mine know that we have a soul, a something more than 
our shifting, changing body. We know too that that 
soul can understand right and justice and abstract physi- 
cal and moral laws, that it can form an idea of God 
and of other souls, all of which no sense of our bodies 
ever experienced, for the simple reason that they are 
not material objects. One wonders, by the way, how 
Haeckel can talk of immortality if he had no soul, for he 
never saw anything immortal, 4nd he is a thousand miles 
from having heard or felt the abstract thing we call im- 
mortality. We know as well that we have a free will, 
while our bodies are bound by the laws of physics and 
chemistry. So we at least have within us something 
which performs actions essentially higher than any 
action performed by our bodies. Such a soul might 
conceivably be immortal. 

Our own experience too has shown that the destruc- 
tion of the body does not necessarily mean the soul’s 
destruction. For you will recall that every seven years 
the body is completely destroyed and rebuilt, while the 
soul remains essentially unaltered, binding in a unity of 
‘personality the man tottering to his grave and the child 
toddling to his mother’s knee. At least during life our 
souls are not destroyed with the destruction of our 
bodies. 

One infallible recipe for the making of a successful 
materialist is carefully to ignore or condescendingly to 
pity the higher beliefs and aspirations of man. If 
Haeckel instead of pitying his poor dreamers had given 
a glance at their dream, he might have felt some slight 
fear that his pity was misplaced. For, oddly enough, 
it'is as impossible for a man to be absolutely original in 
his dreams as it is in his poetry. Dreams, much like 
poetry, are the fragmentary and often inconsequent re- 
productions of real convictions and passionate aspira- 
tions. The stuff of dreams are the things we know and 
the things we crave in our waking life. 

Supposing then that immortality is a dream, it is a 
dream based on an aspiration as firmly embedded in 
human nature as is hunger for food or a craving for 
love. It is a dream which has for its basis in man’s 
waking life a continuous, unconquerable craving for 
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perfect happiness. May it not be that the Designer of 
the universe when He gave man that craving intended at 
some future time to gratify it? 

If man is, as Haeckel would maintain, just a step 
higher than the beast, it is remarkable that his horizon 
is not bounded by a soft bed of straw and a bit of juicy 
meat. Instead we have a craving for a happiness greater 
than any that life can give us. The most terrible pain 
does not come from diseased limbs and an aching brain; 
it comes from the failure of our constant striving after 
happiness. Like Nevill Fanning in “ Initiation,’ men 
build their dreams of happiness on love of woman or love 
of nature, and dream after dream fades, while the in- 
satiable, almost maddening craving for happiness re- 
mains. 

It has become part of a philosophical creed since the 
days of Schopenhauer to sneer at the place of happiness 
in the world’s economy. Yet strike happiness from 
man’s life and we would have a race of galley slaves, 
ambitionlessly inert save under the lash of hunger or 
lust; put the desire for happiness back, and you energize 
the world. As at the kiss of Prince Charming, the sleep- 
ing world awakes; poets write; explorers plunge through 
the frozen entanglements of the poles; merchants pile 
up fortunes; scholars add knowledge to knowledge; and 
soldiers seek glory at the cannon’s mouth. , Even the 
poor fool whose guiding star is a flickering red light 
is lured on by an insatiable craving for happiness. Every 
cocktail that is mixed, every hypodermic that is filled, 
every cabaret that makes hideous the night, is a sop 
thrown to man’s hunger for happiness. 

If in all this broad world any man at any time has 
found the secret of perfect happiness, he has hidden it 
more effectively than its inhabitants hid the fabulous 
city of the Cesars. Surely experience, that safest and 
most expensive of teachers, should by this time have con- 
vinced men that their dream of perfect happiness is a 
dream indeed, if they seek it in this world. For history 
and the daily papers keep maddeningly dinning into our 
unwilling ears the fact that happiness cannot be 
measured in terms of stocks and bonds, nor in languages 
learned, nor pictures painted, nor titles conferred, nor 
even in souls saved. Like so much salt water, all the 
possessions one can heap up merely render more insup- 
portable our thirst for happiness, for as long as men 
shall live, at the moment of their greatest power they 
will weep in tiresome imitation of Alexander, for further 
worlds to conquer. 

Recall the fable of the fisherman and the enchanted 
fish; like all fables it is truth crystalized: men ask first 
for a cottage, then for a palace, then for a patent of 
nobility, and at last for the sun and moon for their play- 
things. Vast knowledge whets the appetite for more; 
the controller of a factory aims to control the whole in- 
dustry; and the emperor with dominion over the earth 
would dream by night of an airship expedition against 
Mars. Even should we possess the earth for our throne 
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and the heavens for our canopy, our ultimate and fear- 
fully anticipated possession is a mound, deep and dark 
and shunned by even our best-beloved. That terrible 
realization is enough to turn to wormwood any pleasure 
that time can offer us. 

Jove, said the old mythology, tortured Tantalus by 
creating in him a devouring thirst and yet keeping the 


water just out of reach of his parched lips. Jove had a 
small boy’s love of pulling a live beetle to pieces. Yet 
if the Creator of the universe planted in the soul of man 
an unconquerable thirst for perfect happiness and made 
it impossible for man ever to quench that thirst, Jove 
would have been by comparison a merciful, beneficent 
deity. For Jove tortured one guilty, mortal; God would 


be torturing the whole human race. 

It is strange that persons who pride themselves on 
their own superlative virtues and think most kindly of 
their friends, will talk as if the world’s Creator had 
neither common-sense nor common justice. We at least 
must grant the Person which put order into this uni- 
verse the virtues we would not deny a chance acquaint- 
ance. 

Yet there is no justice in God unless the soul with 
its intellect and will is immortal. In the heart of every 
man in every age and people has been that passionate 
craving for perfect happiness, and it has been consistent- 
ly and inevitably denied fulfilment in this life. We have 
but two alternatives: either God has been using men for 
His sport, driving them on blindly, irresistibly after a 
phantom that fled as they approached it, or He has put 
perfect happiness in the power of man in a world be- 
yond. In the first supposition, God would not be God 
but a brutal tyrant worse than those Oriental monarchs 
who chained their starving prisoners close to their own 
banqueting boards. Worst of all, He would have al- 
lowed all men to dream their beautiful dream of im- 
mortality while all the while He laughed them to scorn. 

In the second alternative, perfect happiness inevitably 
means immortality. For no happiness can be perfect 
unless its possessor be sure that it will never end; the 
mature happiness of a devoted husband and wife fails 
just in this, that it will end. If God in common justice 
means to make possible the satisfaction of the thirst 
which He has created, He must have granted to human 
souls the gift of immortality. 

God too has given us an intellect which no man has 
begun to plumb to its depth, and He has allowed us a few 
brief years on earth in which to fill its limitless bounds. 
Is that the sort of common-sense we should expect of 
the Designer of the universe? That would be like the 
act of man who, to store the grain crop of a single sum- 
mer, built an elevator which covered the western con- 
tinent, and when summer was over leveled the immense 
structure to the ground. At the end of the longest and 
most studious life, man has stowed away a few tiny 
grains of knowledge in his vast intellect, just enough to 
make him crave for more. It is an insult to God’s in- 
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telligence to suppose that He created these gigantic in- 
tellects to end with their work but just begun. 

If we are not immortal, then the lot of the snake in the 
grass is happier than ours; it at least has neither intel- 
lect which craves for knowledge nor will which thirsts 
after perfect happiness. But we cannot suppose that 
the God in whose universe such wonderful order reigns 
would raise man above the beast by his intellect and will 
only to use that intellect and will in making him more 
miserable than the lowest reptile. On the contrary, we 
are certain with a Divine certainty that while there is a 
God in the universe and while in man’s heart throbs that 
insuperable craving for happiness, the dream of immor- 
tality shall not have been dreamed in vain. 


The Quebec Problem 
J. C. WatsH 


HE motion introduced into the Quebec legislature concern- 
ing a possible secession of that Province from the Cana- 
dian Confederation need not be taken as indicating an ap- 
proaching dissolution of the Dominion. It was presented by 
way of entering a protest against the violence with which 
Quebec was assailed during the election campaign. It goes no 
further than to affirm Quebec’s willingness to leave Confedera- 
tion if her continuance is considered by the rest of Canada as 
an obstacle to progress. The debate upon it may be expected 
to produce little more than a somewhat emphatic expression of 
the mind of the Province about several matters concerning 
which feeling runs strong. 

It is true enough that the elections resulted in a curious 
situation. The country west of Quebec went solidly one way. 
Quebec went just as solidly the other. East of Quebec there 
was a division, and if the balance in the Maritime Provinces 
inclined toward the Quebec side it is to be remembered that 
they have a large French population, of the same origin as that 
of Quebec, which made its voting power felt. Will it surprise 
anyone familiar with the ways of politics to learn that, whereas 
before the election the welkin rang with denunciation of Que- 
bec, the day after the election the victors began to inquire in 
what manner Quebec could be conciliated? That is what has 
happened. True, concern is shown by those only who have a 
serious regard for the future, who take the long view. True 
again, even amongst these there are some who advocate the 
methods of the strong hand. Nevertheless, the question who is 
to rule Canada for the immediate future having been settled, 
those to whom the task is delivered are very naturally seeking 
to make their road as easy as they can. 

Before the election the language held toward Quebec was of 
this sort: “Close your ranks, English Canadians! Quebec 
declares that that Province shall hold the balance of power and 
swing the destinies of this British Dominion to suit its own 
parochial vision and its own ecstatic whims. Close your ranks! 
If Quebec wants to play the dangerous game of One Province 
Over Eight, it will find that men of British blood are not to 
be trodden under foot.” It is interesting to note the reaction. 
We see it, of course, in the return of sixty-two Oppositionists 
out of sixty-five members, but even that does not tell the tale. 
In the Quebec country-districts people love party politics, the 
political oration in the open air after Mass being as much a 
part of the normal life as the Mass itself. They take sides, 
these serious, God-fearing farmers, and they stand fast. Elec- 
tion after election, unto the third and fourth generation, a 
parish may vote rouge or it may vote bleu, but whichever way 
the majority lies there is always a stalwart group on the other 























side. This time, in one of the oldest counties and one of the 
most famous political battlefields in all Quebec, the returns ran 
165 to 0; 138 to 0; 134 to 0; 410 to 1; 379 to 2; and so on, the 
aggregates being 2,643 to 36. In another county, the returns 
ran 485 to 0; 340 to 0; 416 to 3; 940 to 10; in all 5,218 to 77. 
One might suspect that the 36 and the 77 were strangers in 
the counties, or at the least outsiders to the population. Those 
who wanted to isolate Quebec certainly had their way as far 
as Quebec's own response went. It was perfectly willing to 
be isolated from those who proclaimed themselves its enemies 
and who said it must be isolated. 

Two days aiter the election newspapers friendly to the Gov- 
ernment, now safe again, began to take a new line about Que- 
bec. The isolation policy had worked too well. The situation, 
one paper said, might easily become embarrassing. Here were 
sixty-five to seventy members, counting those elected by French 
votes outside Quebec, who by quietly watching their chance 
could upset ministries as easily as it was done from time to 
time in France. This situation was all wrong, and must be 
changed as soon as possible. This expression was from the 
Conservative side of the Union-Government support. From 
the Liberal side came the sage observation that there was no 
use trying to settle the main issue between Quebec and the rest 
ut the Dominion by speeches which ignore the voting power 
vt 2,000,000 people. A permanent separation being unthinkable, 
an attempt to reach an understanding became necessary. And 
s0, while yesterday the part of French Canadians was to do 
what English Canadians told them, now the majority are con- 
jured to show both sympathy and good sense. Yesterday the 
aggressive purpose was to conscript Quebec, now the desire is to 
reach an agreement on the quite other issue, whether Canada 
is a bi-lingual country or whether Canada is a country with 
one bi-lingual Province, namely Quebec. What is one to think 
of all this? 

What it means is that there are some permanent problems 
confronting Canadian statesmen, and that while it is convenient 
enough in some cases to isolate Quebec, in others that is the 
last thing to be desired. 

French Canada is Catholic, and there are elements in the 
Canadian population which are aggressively anti-Catholic. 
Their preference is to be against Quebec; but it has happened 
in past times that their interest has required that Quebec be 
with them, and in such instances they know how to be neigh- 
borly. People whose ancestors never spoke anything but 
French cherish the desire to have their children taught French. 
In Quebec English-speaking people think this natural enough 
for they, whose ancestors spoke only English, want their children 
taught English, and though they are in a very small minority 
their wish is honored. But in the other Provinces, when 
French families go there, it is found that this reciprocal prin- 
ciple only applies to Quebec. For their good they must be con- 
tent with English, but they are not content. 

In the third place, there is a difference in outlook upon the 
group of issues brought to the fore by the politics of British 
imperial reorganization. The French Canadian has been 300 
years out of Europe and has no desire to be drawn back into 
European currents. His dislike is turned into obstinacy when 
those who are for dragging him unwillingly into imperialist 
schemes vary the proceeding by abusing him for being a Cath- 
olic and by treating him as a criminal for speaking his own 
language. 

Finally, there are domestic questions, some of them closely 
related, however, to the imperialist group, as to which other 
sections of the community may divide according to manifest 
interest, and as to which Quebec, with its splendid admixture 
of agriculture, industry and commerce, is not bound to one 
side or the other. There is a Free-Trade party in the West 
and a Protectionist party in the East; there is a Pro-American 
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party (in trade matters) in the West and an Anti-American 
party in the East; there is a Government-Ownership party, and 
a party against it; there are the advocates of numerous eco- 
nomic and other panaceas, and there are the natural, because 
interested, opponents of each of them. In the new Govern- 
ment the opposing groups on any and all of these subjects are 
all represented, and in Parliament their supporters are almost 
equally divided. Only Quebec is outside, with a block of votes 
big enough to be determinative if friends became 
enemies, big enough, again, to keep either side from pressing 
its views too far for fear Quebec might favor the other. That 
is why a newspaper on one side of politics pleads that Quebec’s 
isolation has gone altogether too far; why a newspaper on the 
other side is purring in the most friendly way; and why the 
usual temptations are already being put in the way of public 
men who, a month ago, were denounced as public enemies. 

It is fair to conclude from all this that Quebec is not likely 
to adopt violent measures before she has been driven to have 
recourse to them; and also that the disposition so to drive her 
is apt rather to abate than to increase. The language, the re- 
ligion and the institutions she cherishes she will continue to 
guard. She did so when all were joined together to denounce 
her, and she will go on doing so when they fall apart to court 
her. Quebec is a great static fact, and it will have to be a 
mighty upheaval indeed that will budge her from the rock 
on which she rests. 


present 


Midnight Mass in Camp 
J. A. Carey, U. S. A. 


APS had sounded more than an hour before, and sleep 
comes quick to the tired soldier; “lights out,” and dark- 
ness reigned; traffic had ceased through the camp street and 
stillness prevailed; the indistinct forms of the sentries walking 
their posts seemed to intensify the darkness and the stillness. 
The vast city of tents slept in silence under the stars. 

Just before midnight the soldier-boys were awakened from 
their slumbers and as they sat up in their bunks listening to 
the regimental band marching through the company streets 
they cried one to another: “ What does it all mean?” “ Listen! 
It’s the Adeste Fideles.’ The Catholic boys knew. It is Christ- 
mas Eve and tonight we are to have midnight Mass. And what 
would Christmas be without the Mass? And how the Adeste 
Fideles brings back the scenes of home and childhood and a 
long chain of Christmas days! Henceforth for these soldier- 
boys it will regall for evermore Christmas Eve and a military 
Field Mass at midnight in a United States army camp in North 
Carolina. 

Out from their tents they come, down the company streets 
to a field beyond the drill ground. “Look!” they cry again. 
A vision of glory appears in the sky. No, it is not the choirs 
of angels, but a huge illuminated Christmas tree, sparkling with 
hundreds of colored electric lights, and at its summit, set 
against the sky, gleams the Star of Bethlehem. At the base of 
the tree is a stage, all outlined in lights, whereon is erected 
an altar for the midnight Mass. 

How mild and clear and still is the night as the Mass begins 
at the foot of the tree. The light streams down upon the 
vested form of the priest, and is reflected on the great crowd 
assembled round the altar. The regimental band begins the 
Adeste Fideles, and then bursts forth from the heart and throat 
of these Catholic boys, now indeed, “Jlacti triumphantes,” and 
goes swelling and sweeping from camp to camp. Ah! how it is 
making their hearts beat and stirring the soul and lifting them 
to some higher plane! They could cry for joy. They are 
thrilled with a holy happiness. It is the realism of it all. For 
was it not in the darkness of night, at such an hour, and in 
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such a field that the shepherds were awakened and summoned 
to come and adore the God made man? 

Without any straining or striving for effect, how natural is 
the supernaturalism of the Church? To these bright, clean, 
manly Catholic boys, who from the purest patriotic motives are 
offering their lives for their country, it is all as real as the 
first Christmas night and with a faith as clear as the beholding 
of the shepherds they realize His presence and like the shepherds 
they mingle with angels, and bow down and adore the glory of 
God—the peace of man, 

“Angels we have heard on high, 

Sweetly singing o’er the plain.” 
But more sweetly than the singing of angels seemed the sing- 
ing of these American soldier-boys, their hearts bounding, as 
out there in the field at midnight Mass they sang, “ Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo.” 

Then the chaplain, elevated above the throng, read the 
Gospel story of the shepherds, and of the angels, and Mary 
and Joseph, and the birth of the Saviour of the world, that 
story at once too simple and too sublime to be the invention 
or the conception of man, and under the spell of the scene, 
and under the charm of the Gospel story told there in the 
night, the men listened with bated breath and moistened eye. 
How real and natural and true it all seemed out there in the 
field at midnight! How straight from eternity, out from the 
heart of God came the tidings of great joy, and how it all 
fitted into the heart of man. 

No, there is nothing paradoxical in adoring the Prince of 
Peace in this camp of war. ‘“ Peace to men of good-will” the 
Angels Those who will it, have it, and for those who 
have it not, it is because they will it not. And these young 
soldiers are men of peace and good-will. There is no hate in 
their heart, no vengeance or bloodthirstiness. They are not 
brawlers and strife-seekers. They are of a peaceful nation and 
people and are fighting only for peace and are willing to pay 
the supreme price for it even as Christ paid the supreme price. 
And as they kneel round the altar, which is His Manger, their 
heart’s desire, their crying prayer is for peace and good-will 
among men. They have weighed all with calm deliberation; 
they have counted the cost and accepted all that is involved in 
the sacrifice. Deliberately they reached their decision and came 
to their high resolve. Even before they have seen action they 
have given up freedom in order that others might be free, and in 
the thousand little things that are greater than the big things, 
and in a thousand ways that are harder than death, they are even 
now suffering in order that others may not suffer. And when 
the hour comes, if come it must, unafraid they will make the 
great sacrifice, and unafraid they pray for peace. 

Now there rings out the old French Cantique de Noél. “ Mi- 
l’oict le Rédempteur,’ and in the silence the 
tinkling of a little bell, and lo! He comes. “Dum medium 
silentium tenercnt ommia et nox in suo cursu medium iter 
perageret omnipotens sermo tuus, Domine, a regalibus sedibus 
venit.”” Aye, and into loyal hearts He comes as the long line of 
communicants approach the altar, and give Him the room He 
could not find in Bethlehem town and with Him comes joy into 
their hearts and peace into their soul and the light and blessing 
of God encompasses them. 

Yes, the Adeste Fideles will evermore bring forth a memora- 
ble scene for these soldier-boys: the midnight Mass out there 
in the field on Christmas Eve; and mayhap on other nights 
they will have to pass and in the fields on some foreign soil, 
under the stars they will recall this night they spent with Him 
and drank deep of His peace and strength. 

This midnight Mass was the thought and the suggestion of 
the Colonel of the Regiment, a non-Catholic, who assisted thereat 
with most of his officers and men. In this vast cantonment of 
thirty thousand men at Camp Greene, the First Marine Regi- 
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ment of heavy field artillery, were to be in quarantine Christ- 
mas, and the Colonel thought that the midnight Mass would 
dispel some of the gloom occasioned by the quatantine; and 
so it did. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six-hundred words. 
The St. Vincent de Paul Society 


To the Editor of AmERIca: 

A letter in your issue of December 8, “ The St. Vincent de 
Paul Society,” signed “L. E.,” is evident proof that L. E. is 
laboring under a serious misapprehension in reference to pres- 
ent-day tendencies in Vincentian work. The terms “adequate 
relief,” “full and complete records,” “social service exchange,” 
are not mere words, but denote definite milestones in the march 
of social progress. For what is “adequate relief”? It is relief 
given to a family after a full and complete understanding of a 
situation, with the purpose of restoring that family to economic 
and spiritual independence at the earliest possible moment. A 
mere dole or niggardly relief will never effect this result. Our 
definition of adequate relief carries with it the necessity for full 
and complete investigation. Cases often recur where, if the 
first investigation has been made a matter of record, needless 
discomfiture to the family is avoided. Again, for one reason 
or another, the family may not improve, and records offer the 
opportunity for a complete review. 

The family moves. A new conference is called to take up the 
work of the first conference. Unless the conferences have a 
mutual understanding by which they exchange confidential 
records, the work of rebuilding that family is delayed, and oft- 
times destroyed. Hence an exchange where but the names are 
registered offers a ready means of avoiding this pitfall. L. E. 
has failed to distinguish between principles and methods. For 
it is not principles that the social worker of today would change, 
but methods. In the article which we are discussing, appear cita- 
tions of the Widows’ Pension and Workmen’s Compensation 
laws, two out of the many remedies designed to aid social prog- 
ress. These remedies are new, and it would seem that we re- 
quire new methods to bring them into operation. 

In the note appended to Article I of the Rules of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, the following may be read: “The So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul has been founded by young men, 
and for young men.” Is it altogether the fault of the younger 
men that they are not members of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society? Has the young man who joins a Conference any oppor- 
tunity to voice his ideas concerning the administration of relief? 
If his ideas perchance were accorded the courtesy of a hearing 
would the older members of the Conference ever allow them to 
be translated into action? 

A young man’s ideas were given the courtesy of a hearing, were 
translated into action, in one Conference to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, with the result that a gentleman, a Vincentian for over 
forty years, and a President of a Conference for twenty, said 


to me: 
The first six months you were in the Conference, I did 
not appreciate your viewpoint or understand the basis of 
your criticism. I felt that you did not fully subscribe to 

Vincentian principles. Today this Conference, using up-to- 

date methods in social work and sacrificing not one iota 

of the revered principles of St. Vincent de Paul, is doing 
more and better work, with the expenditure of less money 
than ever before in its history. 

All honor and praise to the noble sons of St. Vincent de Paul 
who follow so devotedly the ideals of Catholic charity even 
to the humblest hovel of this great city. Not one of them would 
be content to hide inefficiency under the mantle of spirituality. 
Their aim is the nearest possible approach to perfection in God’s 


work. 


New York. K. B. 




















Father Dunne’s Newsboys’ Journal 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On Sunday, September 1, 1906, Father Dunne’s Newsboys’ 
Journal of St. Louis first began life. For weeks there had been 
notices in the papers telling of the future journal. The editor 
was exultant over the atmosphere that the advertisements in 
the papers were creating amongst the Catholics of the city. On 
Saturday, August 31, the new printing office turned out 5,000 
copies. The boys of the Home, and Father Dunne too, were 
nervous, for it was the eve of the great day. Forty of the 
sturdiest were to go to the different churches of the city; ten 
others were to remain immediately inside the printing-office door, 
and hand out packs as the boys hurried back for more. An- 
other ten were to move the packs near the door. All retired 
early. At 3:55 a. m. all arose. Early Mass, early breakfast. 
Then the forty boys with packs sallied forth into the starlight 
morning. The hours dragged away, and no news from the 
“front.” The sentinels at the office concluded that the others 
had sold out and “skipped.” However, humor soon vanished. 
All, save the editor, despaired. ; 

Father Dunne boarded a street-car for one of the largest 
churches. Midst the droves of people coming out from the nine 
o'clock Mass, a hoarse newsboy was shouting, “ Paper, Paper.” 
Father Dunne approached the boy. “ How have you 
sold?” “None,” the boy replied. The priest went to another 
church. Yes, there was the newsboy in the midst of the mul- 
titude. He waited till the crowd dwindled away and then went 
near the boy who shouted, “ Paper, mister?” and then, laughing, 
dropped his pack to the sidewalk. ‘How many have you left?” 
“ Have ’em all, Father, every one of ’em.” Father Dunne went 
home. At noon the forty returned to the Home. Not 
paper sold. After lunch out went the forty packs again, and 
in the evening there was the same story. The forty packs were 
minus three papers, and a certain priest had ordered one of the 
boys away from his church-door. 

The following week business was at a standstill at the Home. 
No one inquired about the journal. Father Dunne devised a 
scheme, or thought he did, of getting rid of the 5,000 copies 
on hand. On the following Sunday morning the same _ pro- 
gram was arranged, the one modification being that the papers 
were to be given away. But from the first morning-hour, the 
boys again saw failure; for many business men rushing out 
from early Mass and fumbling for a nickel to purchase the 
Globe-Democrat, said impatiently to the boy with the new jour- 
nal, “Come, come, kid, get out of the way.” The same priest 
gave peremptory command that the boy with the new journal 
must not give papers away on the sidewalk opposite the church- 
front, and warned him that if he returned the following Sun- 
day a policeman would be there to take him away. This day, 
not one paper changed hands. 

The next day, Father Dunne took a city directory, and mailed 
the 4,997 copies to the people of the city. Then he waited. At 
the termination of the third day, the editor and the boys began 
to experience great consolation, for the papers did not come 
back. Father Dunne grew bold. He visited several priests and 
requested them to mention the journal from the pulpit, which 
request was regarded coldly, for Father Dunne, at this time, was 
regarded by the people at large as a kind of visionary with 
his “ Newsboys’ Home,” his Newsboys’ Journal and his “ gutter- 
rats.” However, a few priests did mention the journal and at 
the end of three months there were 100 subscribers; at the end 
of one year there were 1,000, and now, at the termination of 
the eleventh year, besides the many thousands which the boys 
sell each Sunday, there are more than 5,000 regular subscribers. 
Father Dunne, like every one who has achieved any success, 
has had his Marne, in which he stopped and turned back that 
arch-enemy, discouragement. 

St. Louis. T. J. M. 
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The Matter with France 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The discussion in recent numbers of AMERICA growing out 
of the query, “Is France Catholic?” is both interesting and 
suggestive. It will be noted, however, that the inquiry relates 
to the France of today and not the France of history; to the 
France whose accredited and responsible legislative and execu- 
tive leaders for upwards of a generation have been chosen 
from amongst those not only conspicuously hostile to the 
Church, but whose publicly avowed purpose it is to “conduct 
God, with honor, to the frontier, thanking Him for His pro- 
visional services.” If France be indeed fundamentally Catho- 
lic, how account for the paradox? Whether or not “ Catholic” 
may be predicated of the major part of the . population of 
France is a question of fact. The presumption will hardly 
be said to be in their favor. The burden, therefore, is on those 
who assert the affirmative. Under the conceded facts, are there 
parallels or historic precedents of a defensive character that 
may be pleaded by way of demurrer to an indictment against 
France on this ground? 

Was not Italy Catholic when she suffered Pope Gregory VII, 
who loved justice and hated iniquity, to die in exile? Is not 
Italy fundamentally Catholic today, even though her temporal 
rulers have been permitted to despoil the Church of her ancient 
temporal possessions? Was not England fundamentally Cath- 


olic when she suffered the grand larceny of her traditional 
Faith in the reign of Henry VIII? Or when, in the “ Church, 
by law established,” there was first preached in Merry 


England “a Gospel besides that which” Paul preached? Is 
not Mexico fundamentally Catholic even though her priests and 
bishops and religious have been assassinated with impunity 
and her temporal possessions looted, destroyed or confiscated ? 
If conditions such as these are not incompatible with funda- 
mental Catholicism, and exist, or have existed, elsewhere, can 
the evidence against France be declared to be conclusive of the 
incriminating fact? Yet somehow the evidential force of the 
facts, as a whole, falls short of conviction. It is difficult to 
shake off the feeling that the eldest daughter of the Church, 
like Caesar’s wife, should be above suspicion. 

The question, however, as put, appears to be somewhat 
academic. The important inquiry would appear to be: What 
is the matter with France? A sound diagnosis might bestir a 
practical interest in the prognosis. Judging France by her 
symptoms, a diagnostician might declare that she is not func- 
tioning spiritually. As a nation France is not responsive to 
the impulses of her history, her traditions, her Catholic ideals 
and heritage. The prognosis is not unfavorable; the treat- 
ment, clearly indicated. There must be a readjustment of her 
spiritual frontiers after the war. Are there grounds to hope 
that when the din of world-conflict shall have died away, a 
renascent and purged France will take her stand at a spiritual 
Marne beyond which the forces of materialism and infidelity 
“shall not pass”? Will the truth have been seared into her 
troubled soul that eternal vigilance is the price of religion 
no less than of liberty? 

That the tides of religion are rising in war-racked Eur >, 2, 
crimsoned though they be with the heart’s blood of the nations, 
may not be doubted. Will not their ever-increasing flow 
gather impetus and force to sweep from the channel of 
France’s national and political life the sand-bars of infidelity 
and indifferentism that have obstructed or diverted the stream 
of her traditional faith? Evidences multiply that France is 
finding herself spiritually and that she is about to receive, under 
God, a new birth of religion. Even though she may have 
stumbled at times and, like Peter, thrice before cockcrow, 
denied her Lord, nevertheless her soul, we like to believe, will 
abide with the Saints. 


Franklin, Pa. G. G. M. 
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Molders of Public Opinion 

+6 EWSPAPERS are influential in three ways,’ 

4 wrote Lord Bryce of the American press, as he 
knew it thirty years ago, “ as narrators, as advocates, and 
as weathercocks.” If this be true,the New York press 
qualifies for influence in one department, possibly, but no 
more. The District Attorney has of late discovered that 
more than one canny newspaper reporter was registered 
on the payroll of a political party, rich in financial re- 


’ 


sources, and in little else. 
wide suspicion, which grew apace during the alleged “ in- 
vestigation” of the private charities in 1916, that the 
New York press cannot be trusted to report with accu- 
racy so common an event as the running down of a small 
child by an automobile. Of course the newspapers are 


sometimes “ right,” but not so often as a stopped clock, 
which is correct twice in every twenty-four hours. Nor 
as advocates do they merit a larger faith or trust. The 


last elections show that in this capacity, they are as 
likely to succeed as a salesman peddling his ineffectual 
electric fans at the North Pole. Their united support 
would be viewed by any candidate, as an unmixed calam- 
ity and sure presage of defeat. Only one department, 
therefore, remains unfulfilled. With a few exceptions, 
the New York newspapers may serve as weathercocks. 
That is, if they register southerly breezes, it may be that 
a strong wind ha& set in from the north. 

This deplorable state of the metropolitan press has not 
escaped the notice of newspapers in other cities. ‘ Why,” 
asks the Milwaukee Free Press, 

have the Post, the World, Times waited until the 

exposure to express their indignation over the unparalleled 
slush fund”? That the campaign committee was spend- 
ing money like drunken sailors, became evident as early as 
September. By the middle of October, the fact was no- 
torious. But the press had deaf ears. . They 
tolerated a financial orgy which Tammany could not have 
dreamed of. Such riotous expenditure of wealth 
laid New York open to the suspicion that it was a purchas- 
able city. As it is, the much maligned metropolis emerges 
from the election with flying colors. 


The New York newspapers, on the other hand, emerge 
with a further depreciation of their already microscopic- 


The discovery confirms a fairly 








ally small influence. That many of these publications 
have a large circulation, seems to prove that the public 
patronizes them either for the advertisements, the 
weather bulletins, or the joke columns, not the least 
amusing of which are their loud and virtuous protesta- 


tions of “ independence.” 


A Sale of Souls? 
ORE than a year ago a correspondent in AMERICA 
called attention to the fact that money was being 
solicited for the education of the French children whose 
fathers had fallen in the war. The appeal had the sem- 
blance of purest charity and many of our people, Cath- 
olics as well as others, were beguiled into contributing 
generously. The writer in AMeriIca, however, pointed 
out that in reality the scheme was a subtle attack on re- 
ligion. The reasons he adduced to prove his contention 
were convincing. The personnel of the organization was 
distinctly Masonic, which in France is synonymous with 
being antagonistic to the Church; the champions of it 
were professed enemies of religion; the French Bishops 
had warned their people to have nothing to do with the 
fund; and it was extremely likely that any contributions 
made to it would be used to rob French children of the 
Faith. Catholics were told to put no trust in assurances 
that the religious belief of the beneficiaries would be re- 
spected. Exception was taken to the letter, but events 
have proved that the writer was correct. 

The organization, having completed its collecting, is 
now actively at work. The money, which was con- 
tributed under the promise that the children would be 
brought up in the religion of the father, is being used as 
a bait to lure them into the école laique, the character of 
which was well described in the words of the French 
Academician when he said that one enters the école 
laique a Christian, but leaves it an atheist. Aid is offered 
destitute French mothers, but on the condition that they 
withdraw their children from the schools where they are 
being instructed and trained in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the Faith, and enter them in the école laique. 
When the mothers protest, the sum of 120 francs a year 
is dangled before their eyes, and not all of them have the 
courage to resist. Those who wish to see how the details 
of the system are worked out need but consult La Croix, 
of Paris, for December 15. 

The mask of philanthropy is odious enough when it is 
assumed to make personal profit out of public calamities ; 
we are not unfamiliar with such abominations in the 
United States. But the abomination is the more de- 
testable when it is made the cover for religious persecu- 
tion, nor does the subtlety of the methods employed miti- 
gate any of its hideousness. Catholics who would not 
be warned, must face the fact that they have contributed 
toward a scheme of robbing French children of their 
faith. It is to be hoped that they will no longer be mis- 
led by the sheep’s clothing, but will recognize the 
French Freemason for the wolf he undoubtedly is. 
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Casual Fathers 


é ‘T I catch you about that school, I'll tan you 

good,” said the elder Finn, to his young hopeless, 
Huck. “First thing you know, you'll get religion too. 
I never see such a son.” Father’s place in the family 
has little of the glamour that has clung to “ home and 
mother.” Few poets have striven to immortalize 
him in dactyls and iambics; not many novelists have 
written his panegyric. As for the artists, who has ever 
lifted a brush to depict his benign features? This 
neglect may be the fate that oft-times attaches to virtue, 
as genuine as it is unobtrusive and unappreciated, and 
again, some other reason, far more pertinent, may be 
adduced. It is just possible that fathers, as a class, have 
been such, that a pitying silence touching their ways and 
needs, has been properly deemed the truest charity ap- 
plicable to the case. With the advent of compulsory 
education laws and zealous commissioners of correction, 
individuals like “old man Finn,” have become rare, as 
a species existing outside of county jails. But he still 
survives here and there; and in a modified type, the 
father who has little interest in the mental and moral 
progress of his children, “leaving all that to mother,” 
he is altogether too common. 

That clever lady from Montana, Miss Jeanette Ran- 
kin, who represents a district in her State in the lower 
House, has recently remarked that “the father is only a 
casual parent.” Abstracting from any biological con- 
notation which the learned may discern, the observation 
has a limited field of accuracy, if taken to refer to 
fathers “ without design,” fathers wholly without a fit 
appreciation of their place in the family, and the grave 
responsibilities of their office. Usually it is the slat- 
ternly mother who has been held up in our juvenile 
courts as the “ cause” of childish delinquency, and little 
blame is attributed to the father who considers his duty 
excellently fulfilled after he has divided his wages be- 
tween the tobacconist, the grog-shop, and his family. 
He is not a wastrel, and has never seen the inside of a 
jail; but “ The guilty party you’ve got to look for in this 
case,” observes that excellent interpreter of social data, 
O. Henry, “is a red-haired, unshaven, untidy man, sit- 
ting by the window reading, in his stocking feet, while 
his children play in the street.” 

Mother is almost omnipotent, but after all, there are 
limits to the endurance, even of a mother. Father need 
not be required to wash the dishes or to patch the family 
wardrobe, but it does not seem to be beneath the dignity 
of the head of the family, to take some interest in his 
children as social beings. A Chicago judge once re- 
marked, that he never feared to see in his court any boy 
who usually went out walking with his father on Sunday 
afternoon. Perhaps it is time for our preachers and 
our moralists, not to stop talking about the duty of a 
mother to her children, for that is nearly the most im- 
portant thing in life, but to expound the text, that few 
homes are worth much without a father. 
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Why Foment Domestic Discord? 


HE paternal solicitude of the Holy Father for the 

welfare of the nations of the earth has apparently 
aroused in a section of the Protestant press an animosity 
that would be amusing, if its consequences were not so 
serious. Thus the mere newspaper rumor that “it has 
been suggested to the Vatican” to establish a wireless 
station on the dome of St. Peter’s calls forth remarks 
like the following from the Methodist Christian Ad- 
vocate: . 

Italy is a democracy, but over against the palace of its citizen 
King is the Vatican court, the abode of the most anti-democratic 
power in the world, which, in the name of religion, secks the 
same dominion which the German autocracy demands in the 
name of commerce. Self-aggrandizement is the object of both. 
One uses force to spread its Kultur, the other craft. Both 
hoped, and perhaps still hope, to be the gainers by this world- 
disturbance. One has no more sympathy with democracy than 
the other. What messages can it be that the so-called ‘“ Vicar 
of Christ” is sending, that cannot be trusted to any honest 
man to read? Would not the Christ, who is so misrepresented 
at Rome, be moved with indignation if He should surprise His 
scheming “ Vicar” at his pious plots, and overturn his wireless 
apparatus, as He did the tables of the money-changers in another 
house which was dedicated to the worship of His Father, but 
which, in His opinion, had been degraded to base uses? 

It is needless to quote further. The same objections, 
that have so frequently and authoritatively been an- 
swered, are again rehearsed and the same unfounded 
insinuations thrown out, as if Italy, France and Belgium, 
with their overwhelmingly Catholic populations, were 
less dear to the Holy Father’s heart than any of the 
Central Powers, not to specify Protestant Prussia or 
Mohammedan Turkey. So, too, in defiance of all 
modern history, Austria is spoken of as a “ vassal” of 
Rome. What if American Catholics were to pursue the 
same methods and on their part add fuel to the fires of 
domestic discord by throwing suspicion upon Protestant 
patriotism because the Reformation was “ made in Ger- 
many ”? 

At all times, but at the present moment especially, 
should charity, or at least common-sense, confine re- 
ligious controversy to doctrinal issues, justly stated by 
both parties. There are no interests at the heart of the 
Holy Father except the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of all mankind. The eagerness with which American 
Catholics volunteered at the first call of democracy 
should make it clear for all time how absurd is the impu- 
tation that in giving their spiritual allegiance to Christ’s 
Vicar they become adherents of “the most anti-demo- 
cratic power in the world.” 


In Praise of Cider 
66 S long as there is a single apple-tree left, New 
England can never be made bone-dry,” is the 
comforting assurance that Joseph Henry Curtis avers 
he has received from his friend “a wise old apple.” To 
prove his thesis the author makes a historical survey of 
that fruit’s useful career in this country, noting that 
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“ The first planting of the apple by the colonists of 
Massachusetts Bay was the orchard of Governor Endi- 
cott, of Salem, in 1628,” and states that “ from the early 
days down to 1840 every farm had its cider-mill,” and 
then deplores 

The non-use of Cider by the people of New England of the 
present day, and the substitution, in country districts, of secret 
drinking of crude hard liquors and patent medicines rich in 
the vilest forms of alcohol, and in the Cities the Saloons, where 
the wholesome malt-liquors are tangled up with cheap alcoholic 
poisons, mostly whisky. 

Finally, to clinch his argument Mr. Curtis quotes as 
follows from the renowned “ Treatise on Cider,” writ- 
ten in 1691 by J. Worlidge, Gent: 

The constant use of this Liquor [cider] either simple or 

diluted, hath been found by long experience, to avail much to 
health and long life; preserving the Drinkers of it in their 
full strength and vigor, even to very old Age; witness that 
Famous History in My Lord Bacon’s “History of Life and 
Death” of eight men that a little before his time danced a 
Morris-dance, whose Age computed together made 800 years; 
they were constant Cider drinkers. Its agreeing with our na- 
ture adds much to its salubrity, because of its innocency. There 
is not any Drink known to us so generally palatable as Cider; 
for you may make it suit almost with any Drinker. 
For its specific Virtues, there is not any drink more effectual 
against the Scurvy. It is also prevalent against the Stone, and 
by its mundifying qualities, is good against the diseases of 
the Spleen, and is esteemed excellent against Melancholy. 

In those last few words to what a noble climax this 
encomiast of cider’s virtues rises! “ Excellent against 
Melancholy ” in good sooth, provided the beverage taken 
is cider indeed. For the art of making real cider seems 
to have been lost, for we are told that nowadays few 
Americans ever taste a perfect cider. Tradesmen sell a 
liquid they call cider, but in many cases it has “ no trace 
of the apple, the stuff sold being a villainous’ compound 
of vinegar, glucose, whisky and pepper.” 

Perhaps the spread of bone-dry legislation will hasten 
the restoration of unadulterated cider, “ because of its 
innocency,” to its former place of honor on the domestic 
board. Though “hard cider,” it must be owned, does 
not enjoy an unblemished reputation, apple-juice that 
can be made to keep all the year the palatable tang it 
has about Thanksgiving time ought to become so whole- 
some and harmless a beverage that in this country cider 
will again become as widely used as it was in the middle 


of the last century. 


“Every Man a King” 

6 HE New Thought movement ” and the names of 

its promoters, such as Mrs. Elizabeth Towne, 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine, Mrs. Ursula Grestfeld and their 
associates are familiar to our readers. The object of the 
movement itself according to one of its exponents, Gerda 
Linde, is “ to develop the latent possibilities in man that 
he may through the concentration and the Silence (sic) 
bring Health, Wealth and Happiness into his life. New 
Thought is neither a sect nor a creed, it simply stands 
for understanding and inclusion.” The definition of the 
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new movement is not very clear, nor are the ends it seeks 
to obtain of the highest. The “inclusion” which it 
boasts of does not seem to be so broad as it pretends to 
be. For though New Thought summons under its ban- 
ner all classes and creeds, and professes to attack no 
man’s religion, a large part of its literature is filled with 
outspoken condemnations of the beliefs and the creeds 
accepted for centuries by the greater part of Christen- 
dom. 

In pursuance of the campaign of propaganda which 
they carry on so persistently in favor of their material- 
istic and pantheistic views of life, the promoters of the 
movement have issued a book entitled “ Every Man a 
King.” We thank them for that word. But if man is a 
king, he has not earned that noble title through the 
doctrines or the influence of the new philosophy. New 
Thought has no commission to make man a king. 
Man’s kingship comes from another source, far nobler 
than any thought of in the commonplace philosophy of 
the new teachers. Every man is king by the seal of king- 
ship stamped upon him by his Creator and through that 
sonship in virtue of which he aspires to a kingly inherit- 
ance. He is king of the wide domain of nature. He is 
destined to rule as a king over the still nobler empire of 
his own mind and heart. The poorest beggar may here 
exercise a royal sway worthy of the mightiest potentates. 
It was with the truest insight into his own nature and its 
dignity that the poet sang ‘““ My mind to me a kingdom 
is.’ Here the humblest toiler is master. The prisoner 
in his cell, the galley-slave chained to his oar or his iron 
ball here reigns without a rival. That territory may not 
be invaded by the foe, that sacred temple no hand can 
profane. God placed upon man’s brow the diadem of 
thought, and bade him act like a king, in all the majesty 
of self-control. “ Every Man a King.” The title is well 
chosen. But no man can become a king over the empire 
of his own soul and mind in the true sense through ‘the 
vague and elusive tenets of the new movement which in 
the wake of that other delusion, Christian Science, is 
gaining so many adherents. 

The exponents of New Thought pretend to be tolerant 
of all creeds and religious beliefs. Yet they tell us that 
Christians and Catholics will soon outgrow their childish 
belief in the Redemption, just as the savage gradually 
outgrows, under the influence of advancing civilization, 
the worship of his fetish. It is condescending of these 
new teachers to assure us of this happy consummation. 
But when that great central mystery of the Christian 
Faith will no longer energize as a living influence in the 
world, the royal dignity of our birth will be soon for- 
gotten. The kingly virtues that grace the heart of hu-— 
manity are but the faint reflex of the glories of our 
nature assumed by the Son of God and by Him exalted 
to the highest pinnacle to which created nature can 
aspire. It is only when the lessons taught by our 
Divine Ruler reign in our hearts, that we can really call 


ourselves kings. 
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Literature 


A RECENT VOLUME ON NEWMAN 


“Te have got my copy of the Oriel Statutes,” wrote 
Newman in 1842 to J. R. Hope, “which I suppose 
you can’t want by this time—not that I want it myself.” Only 
a genius could thus jog the memory of a beloved friend who 
chanced to be a dilatory returner of borrowed goods. “There 
is something else I had to say, but I have forgotten it,” he 
continues, just as you would or I; “Tell me how you are.” 
“Copeland,” he reports to Keble, “has been preaching some 
very fine Sermons. They want curtailing, however.” It is 
glimpses of this kind, and little familiar touches, that make 
“The Correspondence of John Henry Newman with John Keble 
and Others: 1839-1845,” recently edited at the Birmingham Ora- 
tory, and published by Longmans, a welcome book to all who 
have ever fallen under the spell of Newman. 

The charm with which Newman invested everything that he 
touched, is well reflected in this handsome volume, but its value 
to the historian is small. It is a chronicle of minor events in 
his life at Oriel and Littlemore: of the workings of his mind 
in that heart-searching period which at the last wrung from him 
the cry, “I come, mighty Mother! I come, but I am far from 
home,” it has nothing new to tell. Two letters written to Dr. 
Wiseman in 1841, and five or six to Archdeacon Manning in 
1843, supplement the “ Apologia” in witnessing to his “ increas- 
ing difficulty ” in supporting the Anglican claim “to be a branch 
of the Catholic Church,” but even these relate little that is not 
already familiar to Newmanites. The value of this collection 
is found in the light which it throws, not upon the protagonist 
himself, or upon those most nearly connected with him, Froude, 
Keble, Hope, Bowden, and Pusev, but upon three powerful, yet 
comparatively unrecorded, influences which shaped the life of 
Newman. 

In the background of the great canvas of the “ Apologia,” are 
three figures, Thomas Scott of Aston Sandford, “to whom 
(humanly speaking) I almost owe my soul,” the Rev. Walter 
Mayers, and Dr. Russell of Maynooth. Scott, who was born 
in 1747 and lived until 1821, had been converted from Socinian- 
ism by Newton, the spiritual guide of the poet Cowper. He 
was that odd thing among Calvinists of that time, a preacher 
who said little of Predestination and Justification by Faith Alone, 
and much on the necessity of good works. Writing Keble in 
1844, Newman relates how “ when I was a boy of fifteen, and 
living a life of sin, with a very dark conscience and a very 
profane spirit, He mercifully touched my heart.” To Scott’s 
writings, thoroughly supernatural and intensely practical, he 
attributed his early turning from the world. “I deeply felt his 
influence,” he wrote in the “‘ Apologia,” “and for years I used 
almost as proverbs what I considered to be the scope and issue 
of his doctrine, Holiness rather than peace, and Growth, the 
evidence of life.’ These two maxims, as the editors observe, 
may be said to sum up the religious spirit of the Oxford move- 
* ment, nor was their influence weakened in his life as a Catholic. 

Less militant than Scott, but more charming perhaps, to read- 
ers of the “ Apologia” is “that excellent man, the Rev. Walter 
Mayers, of Pembroke College, Oxford, who was the human 
means of this beginning of divine faith in me.” Filled with 
zeal for the salvation of souls, this truly good man, “not with- 
out scruples of conscience’ was obliged by straitened circum- 
stances “to devote a large portion of his time to teaching.” He 
became a tutor in classics at Ealing School, where Newman 
was one of his pupils. Deprived of the work for his Master 
which he most loved, he endeavored to awaken in the hearts of 
his scholars, a sense of the supernatural, and a tender, personal 
love of Jesus Christ. Although he seems to have received no 
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great encouragement either from the boys or from his fellow- 
masters, “he had, however, reason subsequently to rejoice in 
the fruit of his labors.” Certainly, he could have been no ordi- 
nary man of whom Newman wrote: “ His was a life of prayer. 
The works and ways of God, the mercies of Christ, the real 
purposes and uses of life, the unseen things of the spiritual 
world, were always uppermost in his mind.” 

More direct was an influence that came from Maynooth, and 
the editors have done well to include the correspondence with 
Dr. Russell, who “had, perhaps, more to do with my con- 
version than any one else.” One notes, almost with amuse- 
ment, Newman’s smug sense, in 1841, of “ England always and 
inevitably right on the Irish question,” against which, even in 
the later days when he had grown to love the persecuted faith- 
ful Irish people, he had to contend, not always successfully. 
But the upright, truth-seeking soul of the Oriel leader could 
not be closed to the learning, the charity, and above all, to the 
sweet and disarming humility of the young Irish priest. “ Noth- 
ing can be kinder or more considerate than the tone of your 
letter,” wrote Newman, in reply to Dr. Russell's first communi- 
cation, but felt himself obliged to add in closing, “and as to 
our own country, O that, abandoning your connection with a 
political party, you would as a body, ‘lead quiet and peaceable 
lives in all godliness and honesty.’” And this to poor down- 
trodden Ireland, whose chief offense, after centuries under the 
scourge of English tyranny, was that she had kept alive in the 
hearts of her people, an undying devotion to the Church and to 
the principles of liberty! 

Intimate revelations here and there of the faithful tender- 
hearted Keble, to whom Jesus Christ was never an abstraction 
but always a dearly loved and ever-present Friend, and of the 
sturdy Pusey, in whom Tennyson’s lines, written of Ward, were 
so fully verified, “So loyal in the service of his Lord,” indi- 
cate how the Holy Spirit, in ways unseen of human eyes, re- 
veals Himself to hearts that truly seek Him. The bulk of the 
letters in this collection, however, deal with the perplexities felt 
by Newman’s followers, during his last years in the Establish- 
ment. Some are not without a touch of unconscious humor. 
Faber, for instance, writes in November, 1844, to ask that the 
prohibition, laid upon him of not directly invoking the Saints 
in the Litany, be lifted. “Oret has become almost intolerable,” 
he complains, even as he expresses his willingness to abide by 
Newman’s decision. “Obedience will do me more good than 
invocation.” “I can understand, certainly,” replies Newman, 
“that Oret may be intolerably cold,” and continues on the 
general thesis that he does not like to mix religions or systems. 
That means eclecticism, and is the glorification of subjectivism in 
religion. Observances which may be “very right in Saints, or 
in a Church which creates Saints,’’ may be very dangerous “in 
a communion which has them not.” “I do not like decanting 
Rome into England,” he wisely remarks, “the bottles may 
break,” a judgment which may be heartily commended to our 
modern Anglo-Catholics. He ends by saying that he is far too 
perplexed himself “to feel it pleasant to give advice at all.” 
Three years before, he had written Dr. Wiseman, that it was 
best “in all charity and meekness to state our convictions, not 
to stifle them.” That policy was swiftly bringing him to a 
decision which, even in the perplexities of 1844, he could regard 
with nothing but repugnance. Before a twelvemonth this great 
soul, “one whose long-continued petition had been that the 
Most Merciful would not despise the work of His own Hands, 
nor leave him to himself,” had been led to the threshhold of 
the “ Blessed Vision of Peace.” 

Pau. L. Brake ty, S.J. 





REVIEWS 


The Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale. By Eb- 
warp E. Hare, Jr. Two Volumes. With Illustrations. Bos- 
Little, Brown & Co. $5.00. 

The men who really deserve a two-volume biography are 
very few and the Rev. Edward Everett Hale does not appear 
to be one of them. His fame rests chiefly on the fact that he 
was the author of “The Man Without a Country,” a short 
story that has enjoyed a wide vogue, and on what he has done 
to promote among non-Catholics the “religion of service.” 
though the biography is of course largely a filial tribute, and 
with such works reviewers naturally are indulgent, still the 
book would have gained by being compressed into one volume. 
Edward Everett Hale was born April 3, 1822, and entered Har- 
vard College at thirteen, not an unusual age in those days, for 
boys were not expected to have a knowledge of as many things 
as is required of lads going to college nowadays. It is worthy 
of note that young Hale decided to become a Unitarian minis- 
ter because that career offered ‘“‘an interesting life of literary 
occupation and social enjoyment.” So his “ vocation” does not 
seem to have been a highly “apostolic” one. Regarding the 
value of his “message” Dr. Hale solemnly asserted on one 
occasion that “The Unitarian Church, naturally recognizing 
Jesus Christ as Leader and Lord of the whole Church, makes 
him the most real being in history, while the church of the 
dark ages has succeeded in making him the most unreal.” 
What could be done with a person who sincerely believed that? 
Hale’s religion “dissolved Christ” indeed, and it was quite 
consistent for him to print in “lower case” the initial letter 
of the pronoun in the foregoing quotation. Being the son of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser's editor and owner, Dr. Hale grew 
up in an atmosphere of proofs and copy and always wrote 
easily and abundantly; too much so, indeed, to win a great 
name as a literary man. He died full of days in 1909. 

W. D. 
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The Evolution of the Hebrew People and Their Influence 
on Civilization. By Laura H. Witp. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. . 


Professor Wild, of Mount Holyoke College, finds that girls 
go to college “ with no adequate conception of what the Bible 
stands for.” She proceeds to tell them that it stands for nothing 
supernatural. Her book is “designed for beginners, to help 
them get their bearings.” If any Catholic girls at Mount Holyoke 
College follow the bearings of Miss Wild, they are making 
abeam for the Scylla of infidelity, and only the strongest of 
outside Catholic influences will prevent their faith from foun- 
dering by shipwreck. We summarize a few of the absurdities 
that Miss Wild gravely puts down as facts: The Bible stands 
for nothing as a history of the human race and of the revela- 
tions of God to that race. Man was in an half-animal state 
more than 100,000 years ago. Somehow or other, we cannot just 
tell how, the cave-man, during the days of his neolithic snarls 
was attracted by life, assumed life even in inanimate things, 

“something” behind all this life. Thus his religious 
He was astonished by his shadow. It followed 
And so he came to believe in the immortality 
of his shade! He advanced to the worship of fetiches, of 
ancestors, of gods. Even Abraham was polytheistic; and it is 
not clear, “just how soon he or his descendants completely broke 
‘oose from such a philosophy (sic).” The triumph of Chris- 


and a 
belief began. 
him everywhere! 


tianity was not that of a dynamic divinely established by Christ. 
No; it was, in the end, the spread of the ethical truths “ that 
were being evolved during two thousand years of racial history.” 
And that is the poison which Catholic parents at times oblige 
their children to drink in by education at such a school as Mount 
Holyoke College! 


W. F. D. 
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WILBOUR 
$2.50. 
The Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution. 


Portraits 
BLASHFIELD. 


and Backgrounds. By EvANGELINE 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Rem- 
iniscences and Letters of CATHARINE BrESHKOvSKY. Edited by 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. Boston: Little Brown & Co. $2.00. 


Here are two interesting biographical works about women by 
women authors. Hrotsvitha, the gifted abbess of Gandersheim, 
Aphra Behn, the seventeenth-century woman of letters, Charlotte 
Aissé, the Turkish maiden who was transplanted to eighteenth- 
century Paris, and Rosalba Carriera, the renowned Venetian 
miniature-painter, are the subjects of Mrs. Blashfield’s four his- 
torical essays. The author’s wide reading and attractive style 
enable her to give a vivid picture of the life and times of the 
four remarkable women she writes about. There are good 
critical pages, with abundant quotations, on the Latin plays 
which the German Benedictine nun of the tenth century wrote, 
and the description of the England of the Restoration period is 
particularly colorful. But the author seems to feel a mild 
regret that Aissé had the grace of a death-bed repentance, and 
Mrs. Blashfield’s opinion that Christianity “crippled woman 
socially by its ascetic depreciation of marriage,’ and that the 
Jesuits’ teaching “emasculated the moral vigor and enfeebled 
the will,” shows that she is quite ready to pass along historical 
misstatements that have been refuted a thousand times. The 
author has filled her pages with so many striking figures from 
the historical pageantry of France and Italy in the eighteenth 
century and tells so many anecdotes and incidents to illustrate 
the manners and morals of those days, that cautious readers 
will wonder if some of the author’s assertions are not as inaccu- 
rate as the foregoing statements about the Church and the 
Society. Owing to its subject-matter and its graces of style, 
“ Portraits and Backgrounds” is a good book to give those who 
are trying to break themselves of the “ best-seller” habit. 

“We may die in exile, and our children may die in exile, 
and our children’s children may die in exile, but something will 
come of it at last,” was the hope that gave “ The Little Grand- 
mother of the Russian Revolution” the courage to endure years 
and years of exile in Siberia or of detention in Petrograd 
prisons. Though belonging to the nobility, she is a radical 
Socialist who has devoted her life to fomenting revolutions 
and in trying to improve the condition of the Russian peasantry. 
When Kerensky’s Government was in the ascendency last fall 
Madame Breshkovsky returned from Siberia and was received 
in the capital with wild enthusiasm, being made temporary 
chairman of the Preliminary Parliament. The account she gives 
of the hardships and sufferings she has borne during her 
seventy-three years of life is distressing reading, but “ Ba- 
boushka” does not appear to be at all broken-spirited or em- 
bittered by what she went through. In 1904 Madame Bresh- 
kovsky visited this country and was made much of by “ up- 
lifters” who mention even Emma Goldman with respect. The 
material in the book is carelessly put together. W. D. 





Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1917 and Yearbook of 
American Poetry. Edited by Wimt1am STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00 

The Book of New York Verse. Edited by Hamitton FisH 
ARMSTRONG. Illustrated. New York: E. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
2.50. 

No one can justly complain that the year 1917 has suffered 
from a dearth of anthologies. Besides the varied and numerous 
collections of verse reviewed during the past twelve months, in 
these columns, Mr. Braithwaite is now promptly on hand with 
his “flowers” from the year’s magazines, and Mr. Armstrong 
has selected the best of what poets and versifiers have written 
in praise of New York. But Mr. Braithwaite’s anthology does 
not seem to contain as much poetry as did his 1916 volume. Is 























it because the quality of the output is not so high as last year’s, 
or has the editor permitted too much thinly disguised prose to 
get into his collection? He generously gives twenty-five pages, 
for example, to a single “poem” by Amy Lowell. James 
Oppenheim also secures much more space than he deserves. 
Carl Sandburg contrives to get in three highly unpoetical selec- 
tions and Wallace Gould in a long passage from “ Children of 
the Son,” is permitted to tell the reader how an old woman 
gently requested the poet to “ Blow your cussed old smoke this 
way. . . . You know very well how I like it.” Edgar Lee 
Masters, as is shown by “ Tomorrow is My Birthday,” which 
gives Shakespeare’s supposed reflections on that anniversary, 
seems to be the most highly gifted of this new school of Ameri- 
can poets. From George Edward Woodberry’s “Immortal 
Love” is quoted the first of the following sonnets, and the 
second is Scudder Middleton’s “The Poets.” They are among 
the best selections in the anthology: 
Immortal love, too high for my possessing, 
Yet lower than thee, where shall I find repose? 
Long in my youth I sang the morning rose, 
By earthly things the heavenly pattern guessing! 
Long fared I on, beauty and love caressing, 
And finding in my heart a place for those 
Eternal fugitives; the golden close 
Of evening folds me, still their sweetness blessing. 
O happy we, the first-born heirs of nature, 
For whom the Heavenly Sun delays his light! 
He by the sweets of every mortal creature 
Tempers eternal beauty to our sight; 
And by the glow upon love’s earthly feature 
Maketh the path of our departure bright. 





We need you now, strong guardians of our hearts, 

Now when a darkness lies on sea and land, 
When we of weakening faith forget our parts 

And bow before the falling of the sand. 
Be with us now or we betray our trust 

And say, “ There is no wisdom but in death ”— 
Remembering lovely eyes now closed with dust— 

“For there is no beauty that outlasts the breath.” 
For we are growing blind and cannot see 

Beyond the clouds that stand like prison bars 
The changeless regions of our empery 

Where once we moved in friendship with the stars. 
O children of the light, now in our grief 

Give us again the solace of belief. 

In the useful “ Yearbook of American Poetry,” that makes 
up the latter part of the volume, a number of literary articles 
that appeared in AMERICA are mentioned. 

The 225 or more metrical or poetical tributes to the charms 
of Manhattan which Mr. Armstrong has brought together in his 
volume are from the pens of such authors as Béranger, Bryant, 
Bridges, Carman, Drake, Gilder, Le Gallienne, Lindsay, Mackaye, 
Miller, Pound, Stedman, Van Dyke, Whitman, Whittier, Willis, 
Thomas Walsh, and many others, and cover a wide range of 
subjects, for there are verses on the subway, the Woolworth 
tower, Tammany Hall, Maiden Lane, Harlem, the Tweed ring, 
Wall Street, etc. Drake’s stanzas on the “ Bronx, 1818,” Bryant’s 
“Hymn of the City’ and Florence Earle Coates’ “ New York” 
will be found in the anthology, and McCready Sykes’ clever 
parody about the Evening Post, which begins: 

“Godkin the Righteous, known of old 
Priest of the nation’s moral health” 
will be enjoyed, and perhaps there is nothing in the volume 
better than Lloyd Mifflin’s “The Shadowy City Looms,” with 
stanzas in it like these: 
Huge peopled monoliths that touch the skies, 
Whose indeterminate bases baffle sight. 
Each with its Argus, incandescent eyes 
Pierces the night; : 
Undreamt of heights of glimmering marble loom 
Like some enchanted fabric wrought of air; 
Gigantic shafts of insubstantial gloom 
Lift, shadowy, there. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


In the January Catholic World Miss Katherine Brégy begins 
a series of papers on “Aspects of Recent Drama in English,” 
the plays of Mr. Henry A. Jones and Sir Arthur W. Pinero 
being examined in the first article. Other papers in the num- 
ber are Dr. Kerby’s “ Re-education by War,” Dr. Kitchin’s 
“French Priests in Literature,’ Mr. P. J. Lennox’s “Canon 
Sheehan and Public Events,” Father Earls’s “ A Yankee Hagiog- 
rapher: Aguecheek” and Mr. Charles Phillips’ “A Saint for 
Soldiers,” “Madame Sainte Katherine,” whose shrine at Fier- 
bois, France, was much frequented by war-worn pilgrims 500 
years ago, for through her intercession wonderful cures were 
effected. 





It is clear that Dr. John Davidson, the author of “Means 
and Methods in the Religious Education of the Young” (Long- 
man, $1.00), has had long experience in teaching religion, has 
given the matter careful thought, and holds it in high esteem. 
“The religious education of a child,” he writes, “cannot be 
separated from his education as a whole.” But it is too bad 
he drops so many flies in the ointment. He requires “ That the 
religious teacher today must base his teaching on a conception 
of religion at once broader and deeper—and, it might be added, 
more educatively interesting—than any conception definable in 
the set terms of a church creed.” Hardly less determinate is 
the author’s exposition of faith and miracles. The old story 
is repeated: non-Catholics seem unable to understand that God 
is God—eternal, unchangeable, and that there is no room for 
our personal opinion as to what He is or is not. The author 
knows how to make a Bible story real and attractive. His ver- 
sion of “ The Good Samaritan,” is well worth reading. 





The sixteenth volume of the Catholic Mind begins with an 
informing paper on “ The Two Swords,” by G. T. Eberle, S.J., 
in which he explains the theory and the practice of the har- 
monious relations of Church and State that obtained in the 
Middle Ages. In the words of Cardinal Hergenroether, the 
author concludes that: 


The organization of mankind will never be complete with- 
out an international tribunal provided with powers of coer- 
cion. Truly an age which is content with an artificial balance 
of power in politics while the most solemn! treaties are 
despised and violated, which is forced to endure a state of 
war or a state of armed peace, consuming the very marrow 
of the nations, which even amid the mightiest social tem- 
pests, persists in holding politics aloof from religion and 
‘morality, and is ever hastening on towards terrible catastro- 
phes, such an age has, indeed, no right to look down with 
insolence upon the principles and the practices of the Middle 
Ages. 

The other article in the number is the first instalment of Father 
Reville’s list of books for Catholic readers. He names and 
comments upon some of the novels Catholics of education should 
be familiar with, and each month during the coming year there 
will be published in the Catholic Mind other lists of books 
covering the field of history, biography, philosophy, literature, 
apologetics, etc. Students, teachers and educators will doubt- 
less find the series of great assistance in their work. 





“The Sands of Fate” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.50), by Sir 
Thomas Barclay, is an interesting phantasy in dramatic form 
of the personal causes and the final results of the present war. 
The Kaiser, the Crown Prince, and the leading men of the 
German nation discuss the tragedy from its very inception, and 
if the sentiments were true much at present hidden would be 
brought to light. We can hardly credit the Crown Prince with 
the wonderful sense given him by the author and at the same 
time must refuse to grant that England is the most wonderful, 
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most generous and loving nation on the face of the earth—— 
Patriotism has inspired Eva March Tappan to write “ The 
Little Book of the Flag” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.00). Our 
banner’s history is told interestingly, and a number of patri- 
otic selections on the subject of the flag increases the book’s 
usefulness.—— “Sam Houston” (Macmillan, $0.50), by George 
S. Bryan, is a short and interesting account of the stirring 
time and vigorous life of this picturesque figure of American 
frontier civilization, written for boys and girls, and one of a 
series of true stories of great Americans. Houston’s adven- 
turous career and many heroic qualities of character are best 
summed up by a quotation at the close of the book: “ So we 
leave the backwoods boy who became statesman, soldier, 
liberator of Texas, than whom good Sir Walter himself 
fascinating, a more romantic, or a braver 


orator, 


never drew a more 


figure.” 


(Houghton, Mifflin, $1.75) of Miss Mary 
way from the forest and the cave of early 
the cities of Greece and Rome, the 


‘The Wanderers ” 
Johnson travel a long 
man through eastern lands, 


desert with its solitaries, medieval Europe and Lutheran Ger- 
many down to the blood-stained days of the French Revolu 
tion. The various sketches of which the book is composed pur- 


port to be the story of the evolution of the love between man 
and woman from the dawn of history and even before, down to 
There is some picturesque and spirited writing 
But we miss the note of true romance sounded 
lo Have and to Hold” and the deeper interest 
perhaps of “ The Long Roll” and “ Cease Firing.” The spiritual 
lacking and the writer’s ideas of God and religion are 
just as primitive as some of the strange beings of the early 
chapters of the book. The evolutionary thesis which the author 
is trying to drive home overlaps the interest of the sketches and 
“ best-sellers ” “The Dwell 
*Extricating Obadiah,” 
the Earth.” All 


our present age. 
here and there. 
by the author in “ 


note 1s 


November’s were 
g Place of Light,” “ Christine,” 
‘ Missing,” “ The Major” and “ The Salt of 
been noticed in these columns 


mars the book 


in 


have 


In “ Louvain, a Tragedy” (Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
$1.25), Charles'V. Roberts takes an incident such as might make 
an item in a catalogue of German atrocities in Belgium in the 
dark days of 1914, and dramatizes it. The piece is hardly con- 
forcibly enough to carry the external technicalities of a 
dramatic form. Too much space is given to epic pageant scenes, 
good in themselves but which have no immediate connec- 
main story. Moreover, the dialogue often becomes 
declamatory, as for instance in the first act in the lines of the 
hero and heroine, and of the German villain, Oberhaus. Cardi- 
nal Mercier figures in the last scene as a kind of deus ex machina. 


ceived 


quite 


tion with the 


imerican Catholic Quarterly Review there is 
Allen entitled “ What 


In the current / 
an excellent paper by Mr. Hugh Anthony 
About Bazin?” He well observes: 


If in the past fifteen or twenty years there has been a 
beneficent revival of spirituality in France, it is because the 
Catholic mind has begun to dominate the field of fiction in 
F rench scenes. Brunetiére, Bourget, Bordeaux, Barrés, 
Boilesléve, Bazin, and to descend a few thousand feet, such 
writers as Coppée, Pravieux, Dombre, Mathilde, Alanic, 
Jean de la Bréte, Mme. J. Reynes-Monlaur—these are the 
real stars in the literary firmament of the new France. I 
am not here concerned with the yeoman service of her fine 
group of Catholic poets whose leader is Paul Claudel. Of 
the busy B’s of France, Bazin stands out as the foremost 
writer of today. Bazin is a true secretary of French society, 
and his books are but an inventory of its forces—forces he 
has incarnated and called human beings. 
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Other good articles in this number of the Catholic Quarterly 
are Barbara de Courson’s “ The French Clergy and the War”; 
“The Problem of the Usefulness of Christian Dogma,” by F. A. 
Palmieri, O. S. A.; “ The Works of Francis Marion Crawford,” 
by Elbridge Colby; “A Missioner Bishop,” by R. F. O’Connor, 
and “An Unwritten Page in the History of Education,” by 
Marc F. Vallette. 


“Tomorrow and Other Poems” (Longmans, $1.00), a slender 
little book in which the spiritual note is melodiously sounded 
by two young British soldiers named Innes Stitt and Leo Ward, 
contains the laiter’s prayer “To the Angels of Battle,” and 
“The Last Communion,” which was written in memory of his 
father, Wilfrid Ward. They run as follows: 


Spirits that stand among the shades of death, 
Immutable, amid a world of Change, 

Ye heralds of a music from the deep— 

From choirs of Life beyond our mortal range— 
Ye that have filled the souls of them that die 
With Music, that hath broken through the spheres 
And borne their spirits to Eternity, 

Beyond the troubled rolling of our years: 

Look down upon the prison of our tears, 

And guide the souls on earth that honor them; 
Lest these forget the hallowed paths they trod, 
And break the choral harmonies of God. 


There is a time wherein eternity 

Takes rest upon the world: King Charity 
Bowed to our fallen state, the God of Grace 
Made visible upon a human face— 

When the deep Harmony, the eternal Word, 
The unfallen Wisdom, only love has heard, 
Touches the troubled body, bruised and hard 
With the long fight, yet now set heavenward— 
When the deep argument of souls must cease, 
Dying to meet the victory of peace! 
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EDUCATION 
The Literary Essay 


HE word “essay” implies an endeavor to attain the truth, 

and was first used in English by Bacon in imitation of 
Montaigne. In the “Epistle to Prince Henry” Bacon said. 
“To write just treatises requireth leisure in the writer and 
leisure in the reader which is the cause that hath 
made me choose to write certain brief notes, set down rather 
significantly than curiously, which I have called Essays. The 
word is late, but the thing is antient.” 

The essay is commonly shorter, less thorough and formal 
than a treatise. A treatise is more systematic and methodical 
than an essay; it is exact, professedly instructive, but not so 
comprehensive as an exposition. The dissertation, too, and the 
tractate, or tract, are sometimes confused with the essay, but 


a dissertation is properly an argumentative presentation of a ‘ 


subject; a tractate is a brief treatise, written for a particular 
occasion, and published separately. An essay is a cluster of 
thoughts lighting up certain facets of a subject, rather than a 
complete illumination of it; it is a series of attempts, “ essays,” 
at illumination. The essay differs from the treatise or tractate 
furthermore by the necessary quality of literary style, -which 
these may lack. The treatise and exposition are serious, utili- 
tarian efforts to get at the truth in a grave question; the essay 
is more an attempt to talk brilliantly and concretely on any 
subject than a search for truth; it will sacrifice truth to bril- 
liancy any time. It strives to set forth profound truth, for 
the sake of the pleasure and glory there is in such mental 
energy, rather than for the love of the truth itself. The essay 
is as fond of pathos, quaintness, delicacy, wit, humor, comedy, 
as of formal truth. 
An OLp Form 


S Bacon said, the essay is an old literary form. We have 

the series of essays written by Aulus Gellius in the time of 
Trajan, called “ Noctes Altticae,’” wherein he enumerates many 
Greek and Latin titles of essays now lost; and there are left 
to us the special articles in the essay mood by Xenophon, 
Cicero, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, Epictetus, and Pliny the 
Younger. : 

In the Middle Ages scholasticism led men into meth- 
ods of exactness, of instrumental precision in expression, which 
was opposed to the methods of the essay. It was an age of 
qualification, of perpetual explanation into extremes. The 
medieval writers spoke of truth as seen through a perfectly 
cut lens. The modern essayist sees it clearly in the main, but 
the edges are hazy with the prismatic aureole of spherical 
aberration, and he does not regret that fault. Indeed, chro- 
matism of field, which is due to an imperfection in an object 
glass, is by no means ugly in itself. 

The medieval scholar sought totality. He wrote his “ Summa 
Theologica,” or his “Summa Philosophica”; theology was one 
tangible whole, so were philosophy and religion. Modern 
thought, on the contrary tends toward specialism; it is losing 
the power of generalization. The modern mind has been busy 
in pulling things apart so long, that it now is overwhelmed with 
the chaotic debris of truth, and it sees nothing completely. 
But whatever the damage that method of mental work has 
wrought, it has made the essay possible. Once the scholar 
was an archangel reviewing the passing march of the worlds; 
now he is a coral actinozdon, spending his life in the dark 
to add a fragment of an inch to a barren dangerous reef; but 


we have the essay. 
ERASMUS AND MONTAIGNE 


¢¢6”’7Q°HE Familiar Colloquies” of Desiderius Erasmus of 

Rotterdam, published in 1518, were perhaps the revival 
of the essay, but the established beginning was the publication 
of Montaigne’s “Essays” in 1580. He died in 1592, and 
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Bacon’s “ Essays” appeared five years after that date. John 
Florio’s translation of Montaigne 1603. It is 
interesting to note that on the fly leaf of a copy of Flerio’s 
translation of Montaigne in the British Museum, is written 
the name “ W Shakspere”; one of the genuine autographs. 

Montaigne is the first among the modern writers that had 
the originality to set down in a book, what he felt as a man. 
‘Every one,” he said, ‘looks beyond himself, I look within 
myself, I examine myself, I take pleasure in myself.” This is 
in no slight part the essayist’s spirit. He does not, however, 
make full confession; he is always hiding behind a mask of 
Rousseau said of him: 


came out in 


affected frankness. 


I put Montaigne at the head of those falsely sincere per- 
sons who wish to deceive us in telling the truth. He shows 
himself with his faults, but he gives himself none but amiable 
ones: there is no one that has not odious ones. Montaigne 
paints his own likeness, but it is a profile. Who knows 
whether some scar on the cheek, or an eye put out, on the 
side he conceals from us, would not have changed his 


physiognomy ? 

Notwithstanding this pardonable reticence, he not only shows 
us himself, but he makes us understand ourselves _ better 
through him; he discloses our nature and the history of hu- 
manity. He turned literature by this process from an imita- 
tion of the ancients into a vital study of man. 


SUGGESTION AND ORDER 


N almost invariable charactertistic of the literary essay is 

a habit of brooding over common things until fancy sug- 

gests grave thought by association of ideas; and this associa- 

tion is so concealed from us that when it has been expressed, 

it moves us by a kind of startling wit, a charming juxtaposition 
of the incongruous. To the true essayist 


“The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Montaigne had this habit; he holds to the key, but roams at 
will. A phrase from Cicero reminds him of a similar thought 
in Seneca, and both are compared, with an experience of his 
own in corroboration or dissent; and thereafter he follows out 
the association by chiming echoes unto satisfying silence. 

There is a tendency to think that an essay may be a mere 
rambling aimless chat provided it glitters, but a rational mass- 
ing of facts is as necessary in this species of composition as in 
any other. Many of the best modern essays were set down 
with the sole purpose of giving pleasure; but to give pleasure is 
an end, and an ordered line of attack is more powerful for 
pleasure than the tumbling advance of a mob. Order is a help 
toward clearness and depth of impression; there is obscurity 
in confusion. Vitality of movement in the thought, or, what is 
practically the same thing, uninterrupted maintaining of in- 
terest, is possible only where there is order. If the essay is 
to be received as a work of art it must have form, and the 
chief defect in weak essays is lack of form; gems set at hap- 
hazard over a misshapen vase will never win a place on the 
altar. 

There should be unity; the essay is to grow from one seed 
into a perfect plant; not homely vetch, but fruitful rice, shoot- 
ing a green feather gemmed with fifty pearls. The unity of 
the essay does not prevent its writer from starting at any 
thought and wandering thence, apparently as aimlessly as a 
child following buttercups in a meadow. But the tone of the 
composition must be’ kept in one key to insure literary form. 

Better a mood than a fact for the single source of the 
essay, that all may breathe with emotional concrete life; but 
a gentle mood, not a rough. The essayist perhaps should 
be sympathetic, humorous, or at the most comedic; neverthe- 
less there are those that delight in a biting wit, or in the 
sneer of satire, and we are to let them have their choice. 


\ 








Tue ReEVEALER OF TEMPERAMENT 
HE essayist is a good talker who roams from subject to 
subject, led by chance association, and if he is con- 
temptuous, we may admire his keen mind, but we can never 
love him. There is no literary form in which a writer can 
show his own character, temperament, and style more frankly 
than in the essay, and if he proves himself to be a kindly 
gentleman so much the better for his fame. A gentleman 
seldom meets rude persons, and what need has anyone for 
contempt? 1 should read an essay written by St. Francis of 

Assisi in preference to one written by Talleyrand. 

Impressionism is an ideal method for the essayist, however 
erroneous it for the critic. A criticism must be objective 
and comparative to be of value; an essay is better, all else 
equal, for subjectivity, the lyric spirit. The typical essayist, 
then, is an impressionist, who sets any title at the head of his 
page, and thereafter talks of himself indirectly, as men 
exchange confidences, in the third person. He may be as 
learned as an encyclopedia, provided he carries his knowledge 
with charm, but a few arid paragraphs damage the bloom on 
his reputation. We expect sudden flashes of mental and 
imaginative insight from the essayist, but not much abstract 
speculation. His business is to give pleasure; he may inter- 
polate wisdom if he likes, but at his peril, unless he sweetens 
it with wit, humor, or pathos. Macaulay too heavy, too 
learned, at times; Thackeray does not give enough of himself; 
Leigh Hunt gives too much; Lamb is nearer the standard. 
The quantity of egoism tolerable in an essay is proportionate 
to the worth and amiability of the writer himself; or he may 
atone for his conceit by the beauty of his style, as Montaigne 


is 


is 


does. 

The short study, which is formal criticism, is often confused 
with the essay. There is no reason why an essay might not 
be an impressionistic review of a literary work; yet it must 
guide itself carefully—not away from judgment, but so that 
it will make the field interesting for its flowers rather than its 
grain. In the short study, the criticism precedes the style, 
but there must be style to save the work from becoming a mere 
In the essay, even when it is critical, the style 

Austin O’Mattey, M.D. 


scientific tract. 
precedes all else. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Promise of Socialism 
T may not be entirely fair to judge Socialism by the various 
attempts made in the past to reduce it to practice. Socialist 
utopias are a roseate dream in theory, but in practice have 


always ended in dismal failure. One of the most consistent 
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efforts at the introduction of real Socialism is now being made 


by the Russian revolutionists. The scenes of carnage which 
are there remorselessly enacted will inevitably accompany every 
effort to establish the reign of Socialism. This fact leading 
Socialist authorities have been ready to admit and have clearly 
predicted. The expropriation, under one form or another, which 
Socialism of necessity contemplates, can never be effected except 
at the point of the bayonet and the mouth of the cannon. The 
mere fact that a victorious political majority endeavors to 
legalize injustice will not give stability to such a false form of 
government. It can be established in violence only and will end 
in blood. 

That real Socialism can ever be successfully introduced is 
out of all question. Not the remotest relation exists between 
a reasonable government control and genuine Socialism. The 
former is based upon the continuance of a system of wages 
and private capital, with the ideal of removing its abuses and 
supplementing its shortcomings. The latter is a complete nega- 
tion of such a system. Kept within proper limits, as circum- 
stances prescribe, government control may be desirable. Social- 
ism will always remain impracticable. 





SociALISM TRIUMPHANT 

RANTED, however, that a new French Revolution, a 

Bolshevik reign of confusion, or a Mexican cataclysm of 
sack and rape and murder—the three historic expressions of 
Socialism in its first stages of triumphant power—has passed 
successfully and America, the land of vast opportunities, has been 
converted into a series of Socialist communes or industries. The 
firing squad has given short shrift to those who dared offer 
opposition ; the free press that was still bold enough to speak in 
the name of liberty has been suppressed and destroyed for 
treason and sedition; the Catholic school no longer exists; for 
there must be Socialist schools only for all the children; owners 
of capital have been duly expropriated or taxed out of exist- 
ence; the Stars and Stripes are lowered and the red flag of the 
social revolution alone waves over what had once been the 
capital of the country. The great Socialist dream has thus 
come true. There is henceforth one owner only from whom 
all must receive their labor and who alone can determine and 
distribute its produce. All able-bodied adults, men and women 
alike, are his employees, who toil as long as he bids them, at 
the work he assigns to them, and for the remuneration he 
decrees to give them. That sole owner, employer, distributor 
is the Socialist commonwealth, or whatever men may wish to 
call it. In practice it is the body of politicians who have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining temporary power. 
T HE laborer, long deluded by the promise that under Socialism 

he would receive as wages the full value of all that he 
produces, will now suddenly realize that this assertion calls 
for many glosses. He will find that in practice he actually 
receives far less than he had been able to earn under previous 
conditions, while he must work for longer hours. The fact 
that we ourselves are little satisfied with many of the existing 
conditions and maintain the need of true Christian reform, 
merely lends added significance to this statement. Present evils, 
moreover, can readily be remedied, provided only that we appiy 
ourselves religiously to the task; but the faults of Socialism 
are inherent in its very nature. 

The laborer is promised that he will receive the full worth of 
all that he produces. If under the existing system the value 
of a shoe is five ddllars and the laborer receives but three 
for his wages, he is told that the remaining two dollars repre- 
sent the amount of which the employer has robbed him. Not 
merely is he assured that under Socialism he will practically 
receive the full five dollars as the reward of his toil, but that 
this labor itself will be restricted to four, and according to 
another count, to two hours only a day. A sad disillusionment 
would therefore await him, nor could he improve the situation 
by striking, since strikes would not be allowed him. 


THE DISILLUSIONMENT 


WHuy THE PROMISE IS FALSE 


T is commonly stated that the price of an article, under 
Socialism, will be determined by the average labor-time 

required for its production. However this may be, we shall 
assume that five dollars, if such currency still existed, would be 
the sum payable to the Socialist common owner for the shoe 
Socialistically produced. How much of that actual price would 
the men receive who had made the shoe? Practically the entire 
amount, the deluded laborer is told. Let us see. 

Out of this sum, in the first place, must be taken a pro- 
portionate share of the enormous outlay that will be required 
for the elaborate system of schools outlined by all Socialist 
writers. There are to be public nurseries, kindergartens, high 
schools, academies, colleges and universities over the entire land. 
Only a few children are to be committed to each teacher and 
every child is to have at least all the education of which it is 
capable. The amount for all this must clearly be deducted from 
the laborer’s wages. 

























































The support, moreover, of all these children, who will not 
begin work at an early age, must be provided for. There are 
to be pensions for the aged, the crippled and infirm, and vast 
expenses will be required for the construction and repair of the 
parks and public amusements lavishly promised to the people. 
All this will cause a further and considerable melting away of 
that little sum. 


FurTHER WaGE DEDUCTIONS 


HILE a certain amount of money is now spent for the 

luxuries of the rich, which we are told will then be com- 
mon to all, the great bulk of the capital owned by men of 
wealth is at present immediately invested in productive enter- 
prises. The same amount of capital, and even more as we shall 
show, will be required under Socialism, and must then as now 
be deducted from the wages of the laborer that the industry 
can continue efficiently. 

There will then, as now, be. catastrophies and failures. The 
frost will ruin the crops, and storm, fire or human carelessness 
will work their havoc and call for new investment. All this loss 
and reconstruction will draw upon the same rapidly diminishing 
sum of the daily wage. The wages of wasted labor must be 
taken out of the wages of successful labor, unless the former be 
permitted to starve, since under real Socialism the laborer can 
have no money invested that will bring him returns in profit, 
rent or interest when other resources fail. 

There will, moreover, be a vast political army of office-holders, 
census-takers, statisticians who will overrun the country, ad- 
ministrators, clerks, caterers and all the rest whose salaries 
will eat still further into those illusive five dollars, that had 
been promised to the laborer whole and entire and of which 
perhaps the ghost only will finally remain. 

It must furthermore be understood that the really idle rich 
form but an exceedingly small percentage of the population. 
Many wealthy owners labor harder and longer at their private 
business than they would do if engaged as mere employees in 
public works. Here then we come upon another consideration 
which will make evident a still further and most grievous 
evanescence of the value “of all that the laborer produces,” 
which is now so generously promised him by the Socialist poli- 
tician. It suggests the final condemnation of Socialism on its 
economic side. 


Tue FINAL REASON FOR FAILURE 


N depriving men of productive property and the hope of ever 

acquiring capital, in making them mere cogs in a vast political 
machine, Socialists would of necessity deprive the ablest among 
them of initiative and energy. The tendency of Socialism must 
constantly be to the utmost equalization of all mankind, and thus 
to a constant state of violence against nature, if the Socialist 
commonwealth is not at once to end in new revolutions. Hence 
exceptional wages could not be given to stimulate the most active 
and intelligent without creating new jealousies and class divisions. 
The watchful care of the private owner, which furthermore 
provides for the largest production on the part of all in his 
employ would be removed. Listlessness in work on the part of 
some would drag others down to their level. For why should 
they toil harder for the same rewards? Thus there would be 
a general decline in production necessitating longer hours and 
bringing far smaller rewards than at present. 

We are familiar with the Socialist answer. There is doubtless 
much waste under the existing system, but it can never equal the 
total retardation of production that would take place under 
Socialism. It is precisely the purpose of social reform to 
remove the causes of economic wastage to the utmost, and thus 
to bring about the only feasible improvement. Perfection can 
never be obtained here upon earth. It is absurd to speak of a 
change of human nature under Socialism. Experience has shown 
that if there were to be such a change under Socialism it would 
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be decidedly for the worse. To claim that a social conscious- 
ness, aside from all religious principles, would urge every man 
to perform his duty is equally childish. The fact of original sin 
cannot be so easily ignored. Yet these are the only justifications 
Socialism can offer for its widely exaggerated promises. 

There would finally be the appointment of citizens by the 
politicians in power to the various fields of agriculture and 
industry. Whether men would be forced to take up the different 
occupations by rotation, as Bebel taught, or whether the baser 
occupations would receive the greater remunerations, or whether 
wages would be paid according to the need of each one and not 
according to his labor, or whichever of the many plans suggested 
would actually be followed, the main reason for private initiative 
would be removed, and production would lag. Hence still longer 
hours and still smaller wages. What then would become of the 
Socialist promise? There is nothing, in fine, more impracticable 
than Socialism would be, nor can anything that has taken place 
during the present war change in the slightest degree this con- 


clusion. JosepH Husstern, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Church Unity 
Octave 


HE editor of the Lamp again makes his earnest appeal for 

the observance of the Church Unity Octave to bring about 
that union of all men in one Fold for which the Heart of Christ 
so earnestly longed and prayed. An additional motive, which 
should lend new ardor to our prayer at the present time, is the 
earnest desire of all the nations of the earth for that peace which 
Christ alone can give to the world. 


Convinced as we are, that God will not suffer peace to be 
permanently established on the earth until the great world 
powers recognize in the Vicar of Christ God’s Prime Min- 
ister and Special Arbiter of Peace, we ask all who shail 
read these lines to make the Church Unity Octave a special 
occasion of united and fervent prayer for that veace znd 
unity, both civil and religious, which are agreeable to the 
Divine will, recognizing, as every Catholic must recognize, 
that any other kind of peace or unity must prove false and 
unsubstantial. 


Here then is a tenfold reason for praying with increased fervor 
that prayer of ‘Our Divine Lord, that they may all be one: Ut 
omnes unum sint. The Holy Father has given his heartiest 
approval to the Church Unity Octave, and by a Papal Brief 
extended it to the whole Church. Its observance takes place 
every year from the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair, January 18, to 
that of the Conversion of St. Paul, January 25. It may be 
noted that the Anglican Commission for a World’s Conference 
on Faith and Order has likewise recommended that all denom- 
inations make of this time a week of prayer for the reunion 
of Christendom. What more glorious object then of our 
Catholic prayer than that all mankind should unite in the 
one and only Fold of Christ. 


Plagiarism Charged to 
Billy Sunday 

CCORDING to the Atlanta Georgian a suit for $100,000 
damages was to be filed against Billy Sunday by Sidney C. 
Tapp, charging him with plagiarism. The specific accusation 
made by Mr. Tapp is that whole sentences and paragraphs from 
his book, “ The Truth About the Bible,” were inserted by the 
Evangelist into his printed sermons without giving any credit 
to the author. “I am suing him for $100,000,” said Mr. Tapp, 
“but I am instructing my attorneys, in the event I get a judg- 
ment, to turn the money over to the orphans’ home in Atlanta. 
It is not a question of money with me. It is a question of 
mental integrity.” Mr. Sunday explains that he has no recol- 
lection of ever having read Mr. Tapp’s book, but that material 





is constantly sent him which he “incorporates” into his ser- 
“ Much of the time I never know the authorship. When- 
ever I do I always gladly give credit.” He adds that he never 
felt barred from using a good thing simply because he did not 
know its source. The fact, however, that the authorship of such 
extracts is unknown will not justify their insertion into a printed 
sermon without due quotation marks. 


mons. 


Perils of the Future 


FEARLESS editorial-writer in the December /rish Rosary, 
“ after remarking that “Politics appears to be one of the 
best-paying industries in Great Britain,” and giving as instances 
the Attorney General’s annual salary of £30,000, and the Lord 
Licutenant’s of Ireland, £20,000, writes: 


It is many long years now since the philosopher of the 
British wealthy class propounded the doctrine that the poor 
were economically valueless and had no natural right to live. 
The war has brought it home to the dullest plutocrat that the 
poor have an incalculable worth at a supreme moment. The 
greatest proportion of the fighting and dying has been done 
by them. They had not the influence to obtain commissions, 
with safe staff-rank. They lacked the subtle ingenuity to 
worm themselves into non-combatant units. They were in 
the trenches and in the charges. Without them all was 
lost. aed 

Sut the menace of war is not going to cease with the peace- 
trumpet. The poor, who have so far saved wealthy Britain, 
will require to be propitiated. The workman, whether skilled 
or unskilled, will have a fit opportunity of insisting on a wage 
that will enable him to keep his family in comfort. May the 
New Year befriend him! 

A note of uneasiness is already being sounded by many 
who think that private and public rectitude will show a 
frightful decline when the world-has time to survey itself 
after the war. We are to have, it seems, the unscrupulous 
rich and the unrestrainable poor. Army service will have 
brutalized the latter. Profit-hunting will have de-humanized 
the others. 

There is no blinking facts. It is true that already the 
money-making mania of the last three years has developed an 
upper criminal class. Plunder is to be feared from them as 
much in peace as during war. Violence is to be dreaded 
from the lower extreme, the great legion of lack-alls who 
will return to a civil life of hardship and misery after the 
rigors of the military camp. 


No doubt the same social and economic problems that Great 
Britain must face and settle after the war will have to be met and 
solved in this country also. For our entrance into the world- 
struggle seems to be producing conditions here which are similar 
to those prevailing in England and Ireland, and it is none too 
soon for the wisest heads in the land to begin considering how 
these evils can be remedied. 


Golden Rules for 
Public Servants 


IMPLICITY, democracy and honest service were the prin- 

ciples laid down for city employees by Mayor Hylan of 
New York in assuming the duties of his important office. There 
was no mincing of words in his outspoken criticism. Enjoining 
upon all simplicity in accommodation and furniture, he added: 
“At present many commissioners have spacious offices, alto- 
gether too large for service and manifestly occupied for display 
only, while the taxpayers are paying rentals to private interests 
for housing other departments. This must be discontinued.” 
City automobiles, he insisted, may be used for city business 
only, and the full hours of service must be faithfully rendered. 


w 


There is another form luxury takes, in satisfying the 
vanity of public employees, and it is one we shall abolish 
by example and by stern repression. It is a vice of com- 
missioners, and self-exploiting subordinates. It results in 
the multiplication of unnecessary blanks, and foolish and, in 
many instances, mischievous, because false, reports. J am 
convinced that a great part of the typewriting and printed 
form work of the city serves no useful purpose at all. We 
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shall eliminate this. Commissioners will themselves refrain 
from catering to any newspaper or making alliances with 
any, and will prevent all subordinates from advertising 
themselves in this way. Just criticism will help us, false 
criticism will not greatly injure us, and the penetration of 
the people has nullified the value of puffing and systematic 
laudation, even to those who have a craving for it. We shall 
not need that kind of support if we deserve it, and if any 
of us fails to deserve it, he shouldn’t get it. 


Finally, he would have all city employees understand that they 
are paid by the people and that their highest self-respect must 
spring from the consciousness of service honestly performed. 

There must be no discourtesy and no arrogance of bearing 
toward those who come to public offices. Nor must there 
be distinctions made. The touchstone of democracy is politi- 
cal equality, and before the servant of the people no distinc- 
tions of a social or economic nature are allowable. 

These are noble words, Christian and democratic, and all 
public servants should be guided by them. They give fair 
promise for the future. May they secure for the city of New 
York a larger measure of social righteousness and Christian char- 
ity than has graced some other administrations. 


A Great Woman 
Organizer 


N December 22 Mother Cabrini, founder of the Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart, died at Columbus Hospital, 
Chicago. Perhaps no woman of our time accomplished more 
for social service, in the truest sense of the word, than this 
quiet and unostentatious worker. The great tide of emigration 
had brought together vast numbers of Italians in many of our 
American cities. They were often sadly in need of assistance, 
and in case of sickness or accident could not be cared for in 
their poor homes. It was pitiable to deal with ailing or injured 
Italians whose language could not be understood by those in 
charge of them. On coming to this country, about thirty-five 
years ago, Mother Cabrini at once proceeded to found a series 
of hospitals, schools and academies for these immigrants, and 
in spite of discouragements of every kind achieved a wonderful 
success. Mother Cabrini was born in Lodi, Italy, July 16, 1850. 
In her ardent enthusiasm she gathered about her a group of 
the most zealous women workers, intent only on their task of 
devoting their lives to others for the love of God. Her Society 
was founded at Codogno, Italy, in 1880 and approved by the 
Pope less than thirty years ago. Yet it numbers at present about 
twenty centers of activity in Italy, nearly a dozen in South Amer- 
ica, two in Spain, one in England, and one in France, besides 
the great work accomplished in the United States. It was at 
the suggestion of Pope Leo XIII himself, who had learned to 
admire her generous spirit of charity and zeal at the Pontifical 
School in Rome, of which he had given her charge, that she 
extended her field of labor to North and South America. The 
great Pontiff thus hoped to bring corporal aid as well as the 
consolation of religion to the Italian immigrants in these re- 
gions. The hospital system established by her soon proved its 
wide usefulness. Columbus Hospital, New York, was founded 
in 1892; Columbus Hospital, Chicago, in 1905; Columbus Hos- 
pital and Sanitarium, Denver, in 1910; Columbus Hospital, Seat- 
tle, only a few years ago, and Columbus Extension Hospital, 
Chicago, was established for the poor. Owing to her efforts, 
schools for Italians arose in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Louisiana, Colorado and Washington. True 
supernatural charity was the power that enabled her to accom- 
plish so much, to win all hearts and to communicate to them 
something of her own zeal. Unlike our modern social work- 
ers, she withdrew entirely from public notice, though the good 
she accomplished could not forever be hidden. It is well that 
its light should shine forth, encouraging others to follow in 
her footsteps. 

































































